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PREFACE 

These Lectures were delivered during the past 
winter in the four principal towns in Scotland by 
request, and under the auspices, of the National 
Union of Women Workers. Their purpose was 
merely expository. They were not intended to 
advocate any views as to the many problems con- 
nected with Local Administration, but rather to give 
a general sketch of the organisation of the different 
administrative bodies and of the work which they 
respectively perform. They are published at the 
request of the Society, and are printed substantially 
as they were delivered. 

Edinburgh, May 1907. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The National Union of Women Workebs, formed 
in 1895, specified among its main objects its desire 
to promote sympathy of thoright among the vHymen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to promote the social, 
civil, m^oral, and religioua welfare of women. In 
striving to attain these objects, the Union has had 
to assume in some degree the rdle of an educative 
body, since it had in the first instance to make 
clear the present position of women in these re- 
lations, before it could discuss the particular need 
of the place and the hour. Thus during the years 
of its existence, the National Union has unquestion- 
ably fostered in women of all ranks and classes 
a more intelligent and practical interest in the 
economic concerns of the whole community, and 
has constituted a standing appeal to women of 
culture and leisure to be willing to expend a part 
of their time in the consideration of the harder 
problems of labour and life which press upon 
women in working-class homes. 

If a woman wishes to be helpful in social work, 
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or even adequately to fulfil her duty as a citizen, 
it is essential that she should know something of 
the work of the public organisations throughout the 
country. In England, the chief Public Boards are 
the County, County Borough, and District Councils, 
and the Boards of Guardians ; in Scotland, they are 
the County Councils, Town Councils, the School 
Boards, and the Parish Councils. The powers 
vested in these bodies are designed to meet all the 
normal requirements in a present-day community. 
It is true their powers are not always fully realised 
and applied by the Authorities themselves, as local 
voluntary agencies are frequently engaged in work 
which would otherwise come under the supervision 
of the Local Authorities. One hears in many 
places of the overlapping of voluntary agencies with 
one another, and with the work of Public Boards. 

As women have to perform a large part of the 
voluntary work in Church and Social Organisations, 
it seemed to me very desirable that our National 
Union of Women Workers should endeavour to 
spread amongst its members a fuller and more 
accurate knowledge of the work undertaken by 
Local Authorities, and thus enable women to select 
definite line^ of work, which should either give 
support to the measures adopted by the Local 
Authorities, or should supplement the work of the 
Authorities where the case seemed to demand it. 
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With this in view, I drew up an outline of a series 
of six lectures on the Administrative Work of 
Public Boards in Scotland and submitted it to the 
Scottish Branches of the National Union of Women 
Workers at a Conference held in Aberdeen on 5 th 
and 6th October 1906; my proposal, that our 
Scottish Branches should arrange for such a series 
of Lectures to be given in our four chief cities, was 
accepted, and Mr. Oswald Dykes was invited to be 
the lecturer. 

Mr. Oswald Dykes' treatment of the subject made 
it an exceedingly acceptable course, and many of 
those who listened to the lectures expressed the 
desire to be able to purchase them in book form. 

Mr. Dykes has kindly consented to the publica- 
tion of the lectures, and this will happily bring 
them within reach of that large public which has 
to record its votes periodically in the election of 
the Local Councils and Boards, and to whom it is 
of signal importance to be familiar with the 
particular functions of these Boards and their 
methods of working. 

MARIA M. OGILVIE GORDON. 

1 BvBiBLAw Terrace, Aberdeen, 
AiirU 1907 
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LECTURE I 

Local Groyemment in Scotland — What is Local Government 9 — 
Its Widening Sphere— The Four Popularly Elected Bodies— 
1, Town Council ; History ; Royal Burghs and Police Buighs 
— 2, County Councils — 3, Parish Councils; their History 
and Antecedents — 4, School Boards— Mode of Election to 
Local Bodies — Qualifications for Membership — The Local 
GoTemment Franchise^Registration. 

The administration of local affairs has in recent 
years developed rapidly in two directiona In the 
first place, the machinery has become democratic. 
The character and temper of our people are strongly 
opposed to such systems of bureaucratic rule as are 
common in Continental countries. The contrary 
method of popular election has during the past 
generation been resorted to in all departments of 
local administration. The result has been the 
growth of an elaborate machinery of Local Govern- 
ment which is dependent on the interest and 

9 
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initiative of the citizen elector. While this change 
in the machinery of Local Government has been 
in progress, the actual work of local administration 
has greatly increased in extent and complexity. 
Many new duties have been imposed upon, or 
undertaken by, the governing bodies. The increasing 
needs of modem communities have been met by 
new departments of local administration. In this 
way, as the responsibility for the affairs of his 
locality has been placed more directly on the 
elector, the difficulties in the way of his exercising 
the duties of citizenship have increased with the 
growing complexity of administration. The suc- 
cessful working of our democratic machinery 
depends on the intelligent interest of the electors, 
to whom the governing bodies directly owe their 
origin and composition. Our purpose in these 
Lectures is to get such a general grasp of the 
system of Local Government in Scotland as shall 
give us a more intelligent interest in the work 
of local administration and a better equipment 
for the practical duties of citizenship. 

Local Government is a phrase which is pretty 
generally understood, and hardly stands in need 
of a definition. But both of these words suggest 
some preliminary remarks. First of all — ^What is 
Government ? The meaning attached to the word 
at different times, and in different social conditions, 
differs so widely that it would no^ be easy to find 
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any general explanation to cover it Whether a 
certain pnbUc service belongs to ''government'' 
or not, does not depend on the nature of the 
service, for the number and kind of public services 
performed by public authorities is constantly 
varying. If a private company provides gas for 
the supply of private houses, it does not become 
a governing body, but when a Scottish Town Council 
undertakes the same work, it does so in virtue 
of its being the local governing body for the town ; 
and the supply of gas becomes a department of 
what we commonly call " Local Government/' For 
us, then, any matter becomes a part of government 
which is an activity of a public body done for 
the public interest at public expensa It includes 
the making of laws or by-laws; but it includes 
also any conceivable form of trade which a public 
authority may undertake. It is not even necessary 
that the trade should be made a monopoly, for 
there are a few undertakings of our public bodies 
in which they directly enter into competition with 
private persons, as in building workmen's houses, 
and baths and washhousea Government then means, 
for our present purpose, anything that falls within 
the sphere of activities of the public bodies with 
which we are concerned. 

This sphere of activities of public bodies, or 
what we popularly caU government, is one which 
is constantly changing. There have been times 
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in history when government was reduced to its 
minimum, and everything except the bare pro- 
tection of life and property was left to the 
enterprise of the individual ; and from that extreme 
to the other— of multiplied collective activity and 
little scope for individual effort — ^the oscillation 
has gone on through history. Now for a century 
past the pendulum has swung steadily in the 
collectivist direction. It is not necessary to trace 
the historical causes of this ; but it may be noticed 
how the energetic prosecution of some object of 
public utility has frequently led to great extensions 
of municipal activity. For example, the congestion 
of great populations in towns has complicated 
the problems of public health. The supervision 
of food supply led, first, to the regulation and 
inspection of slaughter-houses. And when private 
enterprise failed to provide slaughter-houses to 
comply with the medical oflBicer's requirements, the 
Town Council felt compelled to construct its own. 
For similar considerations of public health the 
supervision of slum dwellings led first to stringent 
regulations, and then to the supplementing of 
the existing supply by model dwellings. And 
from houses to public baths and recreation-grounds, 
the attention to the public health has led the 
authorities. And all this is due to the congestion 
of population on the one hand, and on the other to 
the study of hygiene and preventive medicine. 
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While the growth of " government," in this sense 
of collective activity of the community, has proceeded 
rapidly in our time, it is not easy to find any very 
clear principle by which to determine which of its 
departments ought to fall within the sphere of local 
activity, and which should be controlled by the 
Central Government. And consequently there is a 
standing controversy between those who believe 
strongly in the greater energy and purity of Central 
Government, and those who favour the devolution of 
power to local bodies. The whole country is in- 
terested in the efficient administration of many, 
if not most, parts of our Local Govemi^ent. If 
the standard of education, and consequently of 
intelligence, of large districts, falls through neglect 
of School Boards, the whole country loses thereby. 
If one county neglects its roads, all the through 
traffic passing over them must suffer. More directly, 
if one port sanitary authority admits ple^e or 
cholera to enter the country, the effect cannot easily 
be limited to its area. All these considerations 
serve to enforce the right as well as the duty of 
the Central Government to intervene in the affairs 
of each locality. But probably not all these 
arguments would suffice to overcome the advantage 
of leaving local affairs in the hands of those whose 
interest in good management is more direct and 
more immediate. The solution of this controversy 
is gradually being worked out in this country by 
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the combination of management by a local elected 
body, with a general power of control and supervision 
vested in a department of the Central Government. 
This solution has been much helped in recent years 
by the practice of making money grants from the 
National Exchequer in aid of the various purposes 
of Local Government. The contribution of a share 
of the cost gives to the Central Government a clear 
right to some measure of control in the expenditure. 
So we shall see, as we proceed, in how many im- 
portant matters the powers of the Local Government 
Board and of the Scottish Education Department 
have a most beneficial effect in directing the efforts 
and restraining the abuses of the bodies over which 
they respectively have supervision. 

Our present business is to discover what parts 
of the public administration belong, in the present 
state of the law, to Local Government, and to which 
of the different Local Government bodies they 
severally belong. The limitations imposed on 
the powers of local bodies by the rights of super- 
vision and control ves|)ed in central departments 
will appear as we proceed. 

There are in Scotland four distinct bodies separ- 
ately elected to deal with local affairs. Three of 
these are distinguished primarily by the areas of 
which they have control, and the fourth is a 
so-called ad hoc authority — that is, it exists for 
the purpose of controlling one special department 
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of adminiBtration. The four bodies are the Town 
Council, the County Council, the Parish Council, 
and the School Board. All these bodies are either 
new or have undergone great changes in recent 
times. The one which by its name and associa- 
tions is most closely connected with earlier Scottish 
history is the Town Council In mediseval times 
it was in the burghs that political life showed 
the greatest manifestations of activity ; and it 
was the growing power of the burghs which was 
the principal check to the abuses of feudalism. 
Burghs were generally incorporated by a Charter 
from the King, and were under the royal pro- 
tection. In this way their influence tended to 
the strengthening of the Central Government in 
its too often unsuccessful contest with the great 
feudal lords. 

The great landmark in the history of the royal 
burghs was the reform of 1833. Up to that time 
each burgh had been governed according to its 
own constitution (or "Sett"), established by its 
charter or by an imihemorial custom. But there 
was a general type to which they aU approxi- 
mated. The foundation of burgess rights was 
membership of a trade guild. The guild or in- 
corporation of a trade had exclusive rights of 
carrying on that trade within the burgh, and for 
an outsider to acquire a right to practise the trade 
he had to comply with the terms of admission and 
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be initiated as a member of the guild. Such 
admission also made him a burgess of the town, 
with all the privileges of citizenship. These ex- 
clofiiye trading privileges actually survived down to 
1846, and although they then lost the privileges, 
the bodies themselves survive to the present day 
(cf. The Nine Incorporated Trades of Dundee). 

At the time of their reform in 1833 the burghs 
were generally governed by a Town Council, which 
elected its own successor, and thus there was no 
system of public election to introduce new life 
and vigour into the Council. Consequently corrup- 
tion was rampant. The public property of the 
town was alienated by the Town Councils to 
those who could exert influence over the members, 
and large estates were lost in this way by many 
of the older Scottish burghs. 

No rates were generally levied, but the revenue 
was derived from the proceeds of burghal property, 
often very valuable and e^ctensive, and from " petty 
customs," that is, duties levied on goods brought 
into the burgh. All contemporary accounts agree 
in representing the management as being no less 
inefficient than corrupt. The streets were badly 
policed, ill-lighted, and unscavenged. The long 
delayed reform took two forms. In the first 
place the Town Council was made elective. 
Except that the franchise was not so wide as 
now, the method of election took much the form 
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which it has sinoe retained. In the second place, 
some of its powers were taken from the Town 
Gouncily which had acquired such an ill repute, 
and given to a new body constituted for the 
purpose. It was made optional for a town to 
demand the institution of a Board of Police 
Commissioners. If a poll of the householders 
resulted in favour of the establishment of such 
a body, Police Commissioners were forthwith 
elected. To them belonged the power of levying 
a rate, and to them fell the duty of providing 
for such matters as the paving, draining, and 
scavenging of the town, and the institution and 
control of a constabulary force. Many burghs, 
including some of the more important, adopted this 
provision of the Act. The uselessness of having 
two elected bodies in a burgh to fulfil such 
similar functions became more and more obvious; 
and the custom therefore grew up of making the 
same persons Town Councillors and Police Com- 
missioners, and these met as Town Council or 
as PoUce Board according to the nature of the 
work for which they were called together. And 
that was the system with which many of our 
towns were famiUar until so recently as 1900, 
when the distinction was abolished by Statute. 

This reform in 1833 applied, as has been said, 
only to the Royal Burghs. This is hardly accurate, 
for at that time twelve large towns which had 
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no royal charter were given by Statute the con- 
stitution and privileges of the now*refonned Boyal 
Burghs. These twelve were called Parliamentary 
Burghs ; but as the difference related only to the 
mode of origin, it has no further interest for us. 

It is clear when we consider how different are 
the needs in matters of Local Government of town 
and country, that the creation of burghs, with all the 
provisions of urban government, becomes important 
when fresh towns spring up. In Scotland the 
development of new industries, such as mining, has 
from time to time drawn together large numbers 
of people in places which formerly were rural 
solitudes. The demand for labour at a particular 
place has resulted in the collecting together of a 
new population; the building of houses has kept 
pace as best it can with the demand; street has 
been added to street, until the green fields have 
been covered with a dense town population. The 
new town requires all the administrative provisions 
which the older towns enjoy. It must be paved, 
drained, lighted, and policed; it requires a water 
supply, and perhaps a tramway. And to provide 
all this there is nothing but the administrative 
machinery which sufficed for its rural wants. To 
meet this difficulty the older method of constituting 
burghs by royal charter was not employed after the 
Union ; and therefore no new burghs were formed 
in Scotland (except the Parliamentary Burghs 
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already referred to) until the Burgh Police Act» 
1850. That Act instituted a eyBtem for supplying 
the towns which had newly sprung up with the 
mode of government which their new requirements 
demanded. This was the beginning of the Police 
Burgh. The inhabitants set the matter in motion 
by a requisition to the Sheriff, who makes a census 
to ascertain if the population of the district reaches a 
certain number, and he takes a vote of the inhabitants 
on the question whether they wish to have a Police 
Burgh formed. The limit of population has differed 
at different times, but is now 800. Originally, if 
the population reached that figure, and if the 
majority of the inhabitants voted for the Police Burgh, 
the Sheriff had no discretion in the matter, but had 
to provide at once for the institution of a Police 
Burgh. So low was the limit of population that 
any mere village which contained 800 souls could 
of its own choice acquire the rank and dignity of 
a burgh. In this way provision has been mad^ for 
the wants of many new towns which have sprung 
Up with the development of Scottish industry and 
trade. Xhere have been drawbacks and defects in 
the system also. When the population of 800 could 
demand as a right that they should be made a 
burgh, important interests outside of that small 
area were neglected and prejudiced. For instance, 
when a suburban extension of a great city formed 
a community in need of town government, and was 
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not distmguished save by an artificial boundary line 
from the parent city, the obviously conveiiient 
course was to extend the city boundaries to include 
the city's natural growth. But this Police Burgh 
procedure allowed the suburban population to form 
a new burgh. This they frequently elected to do, 
either to gratify their sense of self-importance or 
to avoid the higher rates of the parent city. Thus 
a great city like Glasgow could be surrounded by a 
ring of suburban Police Burghs, to the great 
detriment of efficient administration. By the Burgh 
Police Act, 1892, a part of the evil was remedied, 
for the Sheriff was directed to take into considera- 
tion any representations made by neighbouring 
burghs, and to this extent he has a discretion, and 
the decision of the inhabitants is not conclusive. 

Although the constitution and powers of a Police 
Burgh were, and are, substantially the same as those 
of Boyal and Parliamentary Burghs, a certain 
inferiority was imtil lately stamped upon it by the 
titles of its governing body and its chief magistrate. 
Its elected council was the " bui^h commissioners," 
for bailies it had " magistrates," and for a provost it 
had a *^ chief magistrate." But these titular distinc- 
tions were abolished in 1900, and now its authorities 
bear the same titles as those of a Boyal Burgh. 

Before proceeding to discuss the local authorities 
of the rural districts, a word might be said about 
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the relation of the burghs to the counties within 
which these are situated. The Boyal Burghs are 
not reckoned as being within a county at all, and 
the County Authority has no powers of levying 
rates within the boundaries of a Boyal Burgh. The 
larger Boyal Burghs maintain this position of 
independence almost without exception. But there 
are certain rights which a Boyal Burgh may not 
exercise if it be below a certain size. Thus no 
burgh, royal or police, with a population under 
5000 is allowed to have its own constabulary, 
and thus a Boyal Burgh of less than that size must 
be .policed by the County Authorities. Boyal 
Burghs of larger size may, and sometimes do, make 
the same arrangement. Besides this, some of the 
smaller Boyal Burghs intrust the roads within their 
bounds to the care of the county road authorities. In 
such cases the county has to inform the town of the 
share of expense for which it is liable, and the rate 
is levied by the Town Council on its own ratepayers. 
The position of a Police Burgh is somewhat 
different. It is held to be within the county, 
forms a constituency returning a member to the 
County Council, and is liable to be rated (for some 
purposes at least) directly by the County Coimcil. 
The rule about a constabulary force is the same as 
for Boyal Burghs, and if the roads are managed by 
the county it is only by a voluntary arrangement to 
that effect. For the rest, in valuation and one or 
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two minor matters, it is subject to the County 
jurisdiction, while for most purposes it is absolutely 
independent. 

For rural administration in Scotland there are 
two very ancient divisions — ^the County and the 
Parish. Both of these had important functions 
assigned to them in very early times, and in our 
recently reformed and modernised system of admini- 
stration they remain the primary tectorial divisions. 
The affairs of a county used to be managed by a 
body called the Commissioners of Supply, which 
consisted of all the landowners in the county 
whose estates were worth £100 a year. This body 
remained practically unaltered in its constitution 
up to 1889. It was a very cumbrous body, but 
to enable it to work smoothly, its most important 
duties had to be performed through committees, 
which it was bound to elect. It elected, for 
instance, from its own number, a County Boad 
Board, of not more than thirty members, and to this 
Board was intrusted the care of the roads. The 
long survivance of such an inefiScient body as the 
Commissioners of Supply was perhaps due to the 
small number of matters with which a County 
Authority was called upon to deal But the 
rapidly growing importance of such matters as 
Public Health administration ultimately made 
indispensable a body which was more business-like 
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and more in touch with the needs of all classes of 
the community. 

In 1889, therefore, an Act was passed for the 
reform of Local Government in rural Scotland, and 
an elected body for each county was substituted 
for the Commissioners of Supply. As the towns 
had, more than half a century before, been 
intrusted with the election of their rulers, so now 
the counties received the same powers. Here, too, 
the introduction of the method of direct election 
infused a new spirit and a fresh life into local 
administration. When we come to see in detail 
the duties that have been intrusted to the County 
Councils and their various committees, we shall 
appreciate the importance of the reform that was 
carried out in 1889. 

Even more important than the County in the 
early history of Scotland was the smaller division, 
the Parish. As an ecclesiastical division the Parish 
played an important part in many matters which 
we now regard as parts of civil administration. It 
must always be borne in mind in considering the 
history of the relation between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical life of our country, that the demarcation 
of the two spheres has undergone a great change. 
From very early times until recently it was a 
recognised function of the Church to provide relief 
to the poor and education. Successively these two 
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great departments of national activity have been 
transferred from the ecclesiastical to the secular or 
civil aide. Historically, therefore, it is most natural 
to find that the administrative unit for the Poor 
Law and for education was, and is to this day, the 
old ecclesiastical division, namely, the Pariah. 

Up to 1845 the Parish governing authority was 
the Kirk-Session, working in association with the 
heritors of the Parish. Their principal civil duties 
related to the relief of the poor and the upkeep 
and supervision of the Parish School For the 
relief of the poor, fimds were found in Church 
collections; but these were supplemented, where 
necessary, by an assessment on the heritors. 
Similarly, if the school fees of the children proved 
inadequate, they too were supplemented by the 
heritors. These functions of the Parish were con- 
fined in the main to the rural or landward parishes. 
Within burgh, education was in charge of the Town 
Council, and in the matter of poor relief, different 
towns seem to have adopted different methods. 

This ecclesiastical system of parish government 
worked well for many centuries. So long, indeed, 
as the Established Church was in fact, and not 
merely in legal theory, the Church of the whole 
people, it might be said that it was the community 
performing certain of its more secular functions 
through the same machinery as its sacred functions. 
But the time came gradually, through secessions 
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from the EstabliBhment, when an appreciable part 
of the community, having no longer any part or lot 
in the ecclesiastical machinery, resented their con- 
sequent exclusion from its civil functions. This 
process culminated in 1843, when the Church was 
rent from top to bottom ; and it then became too 
glaring an anomaly that the control of education 
and the Poor Law should remain in the parish 
authorities of the Established Church alone. 

The attempt to meet these difficulties resulted in a 
great complication of the Local Government system, 
and the creation (or at least perpetuation) of defects 
and inconveniences which might have been avoided 
by a large and statesmanlike handling of the situa- 
tion as it then stood. In 1844 a Commission of 
Inquiry reported in favour of drastic changes in the 
administration of the Poor Law. In consequence 
of this Report an Act was passed in the following 
year, which set up partly elective Parochial Boarda 
They were in part elective, but the constitution 
and mode of election were cumbrous and difficult 
to understand. In parishes which were partly 
burghal and partly landward, the Town Council of 
the Bui^h and the Eark-Session of the Parish each 
appointed four members, and the Board was filled 
up with persons directly elected by the ratepayers, 
on a system which gave a number of votes to each 
ratepayer, up to six, in proportion to the value of 
his house. In rural parishes these Parochial Boards 
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were only set up where the Church collections were 
inadequate for the relief of the poor, and where, 
consequently, an assessment became necessary. The 
rural Parochial Board consisted of the Kirk-Session 
and such heritors as owned lands of £20 annual 
value, together with elected representatives of the 
ratepayers. 

The Parochial Board so constituted was not 
allowed to take over all the departments of parish 
administration ; but was at its foundation intrusted 
with poor relief alone. This was the beginning of 
that separation of Poor Law and education which 
has been kept up ever since. Although the 
Parochial Boards of 1845 were created as ad hoc 
authorities for the administration of poor relief, they 
did not long remain such. As new departments of 
local admmistratioii were instituted, they were con- 
signed to the care of these Parochial Boards. And 
when we come to consider in detail the duties of 
the modern Parish Councils we shall find that they 
inherited from these Boar^is a number of other 
fimctions besides that of poor relief. 

We have seen how the governing bodies of the 
burgh and the county had by 1889 been made 
directly elective and democratised in their constitu- 
tion. The Parish authority could not remain 
permanently less democratic. The presence of the 
Kirk-Session and of the heritors of more than £20 
annual value became an anomaly in the constitution 
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of the Parish authorities. In 1894 the modem 
Parish Council was substituted for the old Parochial 
Board, took over the functions of the latter, and had 
new duties imposed on it 

During the half -century in which the Parochial 
Board existed, another parish authority sprang 
into existence beside it. We have seen how the 
P&rochial Board was confined to one alone of the 
duties which were formerly in the hands of the 
Kirk-Session and heritors. Of the civil functions 
still remaining in the latter authority after 1845, 
veiy much the most important was the control of 
the Parish School In the usual piece-meal and 
unsystematic fashion of our legislation, this essential 
matter of public education came in time to be dealt 
with. According to custom, a Boyal Commission 
was appointed. As a result of its labours, and 
copying closely the English l^;islation of two years 
earlier, School Boards were set up in every parish 
in Scotland in 1872. When we come to deal with 
modes of election and franchises we shall find 
differences between them and the other local bodies ; 
but generally this was the institution of a popularly 
elected body, whose sole function was the control 
of education. 

Parish Councils and School Boards are common 
to town and country alike. In a purely urban 
parish (Le. one entirely within a burgh) the Parish 
Council is not allowed, of course, to perform those 
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general administrative functions which we shall see 
to be included in its work in a Bural Parish. The 
Town Council exists for that purpose. Consequently 
the Parish Council within burgh is an ad hoc body 
with no other duty than that of administering 
poor relief. There are, however, parishes which are 
partly within burgh and partly landward ; and there 
the position becomes complicated. In the burghal 
portion the Parish Council is confined to its poor 
relief, but the landward area requires to be pro- 
vided with its public libraries and its burial- 
grounds and all the other things that a Parish 
Council in a rural district exists to bestow, lliis 
difficulty was met by the somewhat clumsy device 
of appointing a "landward committee/' which 
should concern itself exclusively with the wants 
of the landward part of the parish. The Land- 
ward Committee consists of the Parish Councillors 
who represent landward wards of the parish, and 
if these do not number at least five, these landward 
parts elect additional members to act on the com- 
mittee. The Landward Committee has no power to 
levy rates, but presents a requisition to the Parish 
Council of which it forms a part; and the Council rates 
the landward part of the parish for that amount. 
As the School Board is confined to its one function 
of education, no such difficulty arises, and the Board 
has taken over the Parish Schools in rural parishes 
and the Burgh Schools in burghal parishes. 
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There are then four, and only four, popularly 
elected local administrative bodies in Scotland — 
the Town Council, the County Council, the Parish 
Council, and the School Board. It remains to see 
by whom these are elected, and who may be 
elected ; also what is the length of tenure of office. 
In the latter point distinctions must be noticed. 
A parish councillor holds office for three years, and 
the whole Council retires together. In the smaller 
parishes and smaller btirghs every elector has as 
many votes as there are members to be elected, 
and there is no division of these into smaller con- 
stituencies or warda But in the case of the larger 
burghs and larger parishes, and also in the counties, 
the area is divided into constituencies. The 
counties have single-member constituencies, and 
the members hold office for three years — ^retiring 
simultaneously, as in the Parish Council& The 
larger burghs (as already mentioned) are divided 
into constituencies called wards, but they are not 
single-member constituencies ; each ward has three 
representatives, but only one of these retires each 
year. Consequently, of a Town Council only one- 
third of the members ever retire at one time, and 
thus a change in the personal composition of the 
Council could not be brought about, even if the 
electors desired it, at a greater rate than one-third 
every year. On the other hand, the system 
requires an election every year; and thus should 
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any subject of municipal poUtics become a burning 
question, the electors have this annual opportunity 
of giving expression to their views upon it. The 
elections for all these three Councils take place in 
November, and it has been sensibly provided that 
the elections for Parish Councillors shall be held at 
the same time and place as those for Town and 
County Councillors respectively. In this matter of 
date of elections, as throughout the whole subject 
of mode of elections, the School Board is treated 
quite differently from the other three elected 
bodie& School Board Elections take place in 
spring. The School Board is a parish body, and 
there is no division of the parish into constituencies ; 
but every parish elector has as many votes as 
there are members to be elected. But here a 
crucial difference comes in. The School Board is 
elected by the method known as tbe cumulative 
vote, that is, while each elector has as many votes 
to dispose of as there are members to be elected, 
he may divide them as he likes among the 
candidatea He may give each vote to a different 
candidate, or he may give them all to one, or he 
may distribute them as he pleases among those 
whom he prefers. This system of cumulative 
voting used to be much in favour with poUtical 
theorists, and was recommended mainly for the 
opportunity it gave for the representation of 
minorities. In practice, however, it gives a quite 
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midae representation to very small and unim- 
portant minorities, and enoourages small but well- 
organised sects or societies whose members agree 
to "plump" for that body's candidate. The 
general unorganised opinion of the parish is at the 
mercy of cliques of faddists. 

In the matter of qualification for membership 
of these bodies, the School Board again has a 
different rule from the other three. For Town 
Council, County Council, and Parish Council, a 
candidate must be an elector, though not neces- 
sarily in the ward for which he stands. This is 
an attempt to insure a local connection and a 
local interest in the town or county on the part 
of every member of its Council; but it prevents 
the employment of the services, however highly 
qualified, of persons who may be willing to give 
their services but yet lack the necessary qualifica- 
tion of a voter. The system of restricted choice 
is familiar in a large sphere from its adoption by 
the framers of the American Constitution; but it 
was abandoned very long ago in our own Parliament. 
The School Board is a much more hospitable body, 
for it IS open to any man or woman who is not 
a public school teacher. Thus those who are 
interested in the subject and disposed for such a 
public-spirited use of their time may (and often 
do) act on the School Board of a parish in which 
they have no voter's qualification. Women are 
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eligible as members of School Boards and of 
Parish Councils, but not of Town or County Councils. 
It will be noticed, however, from what has been 
said, that in the case of Parish Councils only those 
who are electors can become members, and how 
restricted is this number in the case of women 
will appear when we deal with the franchise. 
School Boards, on the other hand, being open 
to non-electors, men and women alike, offer a 
much wider field for women members, and the 
opening has been a good deal taken advantage 
of. 

The List of Electors for Local Government bodies 
(with some exceptions in the case of School Boards 
to be noted later) is practically the Parliamentary 
Electoral Boll with the addition of peers and of 
women who would be quaUfied for Parliamentary 
votes but for their sex. That is to say, those 
have votes who are owners or occupiers of houses, 
or who have lodgings of a certain value for a 
certain time ; those who use business premises 
of an annual value over £10, and those who 
have a tree house as part of /the remuneration of 
their employment. The School Board franchise 
is very different. It is based exclusively upon 
the Valuation Boll, and includes those only who 
are entered as owners or occupiers of lands or 
houses of £4 annual value. Thus lodgers are 
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excluded, as also are those who use premises only 
for busmess purposes. 

It was at one time the rule that a married 
woman could not vote although otherwise qualified ; 
but this restriction is now removed, although the 
same qualification cannot serve to enfranchise both 
man and wife. There is no distinction whatever 
between the sexes in this matter of voting for 
local bodies. 

The Parliamentary List of Voters and the 
Supplementary List for municipal purposes are 
made up on or before 15th September in each 
year, and owners and occupiers have their names 
inserted by the Assessor without any application 
made by them. About 15th September an 
advertisement appears in the papers that the List 
may be inspected at a given place, commonly the 
Assessor's office, from the 16 th September to 
2l8t September. Within that period, and before 
the latter date, those who think they have been 
wrongfully omitted from the list should make a 
written application to the Assessor for insertion, 
and should state explicitly the nature of their 
claim. The claims come up before the B^istra- 
tion Court held about the end of September or 
in the first half of October. All that has been 
said applies equally to the Parliamentary List and 
to the Supplementary list. These Lists as revised 
in the B^istration Court become the Boll of Electors 
3 
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in force from the beginning of November. Hie 
case of lodger voters requires special mention. 
A lodger requires to make a special application 
for his or her vote every year. The rooms must 
be of the annual value of £10 a year, and 
uninterruptedly occupied for a space of twelve 
months previous to the 31st July of the year in 
which the application is made. 
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Bdng now in possession of a general idea of the 
machineiy of local government, we must proceed 
to consider what the varions bodies do. The local 
administration tends in these days to become con- 
stantly more complicated, and new duties are being 
added at frequent intervals to the functions per- 
formed by our administrative boards. Three very 
large and important divisions of local government 
we reserve for separate treatment under the heads 
of Poor Law, Education, and Public Health. What 
we wish to get in the meantime is a more general 
view of the work of local government, cuod also 
some idea of the detailed machinery of officials and 
committees by which the work is accomplished. 

Although the departments of a local authority's 
work may be very numerous, there is one essential 
general limitation, and that is connected with 
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financa It is not proposed in these lectures to 
deal with the complex and difficult matter of local 
government finance ; but a few words on it in this 
connection seem indispensabla The expenses of 
local administration are met mainly out of rates. 
Now, rates are payable by those on whom they 
fall only because Parliament has enacted that they 
may be levied and must be paid. But Parliament 
has never said that a Town Council or a County 
Council may levy rates and do what it pleases with 
the money. On the contrary, what Parliament 
has enacted is that the local authority may, or 
must, do a certain work for the public, and may 
pay for it by levying a rate sufficient to provide 
the necessary sum. The local authority is not 
allowed to spend a single penny of the rates on 
any object which is not made payable out of rates 
by statutory authority; and every ratepayer is 
able, by taking appropriate action before the Courts, 
to prevent the expenditure of the rates to which 
he contributes on any object not so sanctioned by 
Parliament. 

Not all the funds of some public bodies are 
derived from rates. Most of the older burghs, 
that is, royal burghs, possess property to some 
amount, usually in the form of lands, which is 
called the Common Good, and which the Town 
Council as representing the burgh can dispose of 
freely without any parliamentary sanction or 
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authority. The difference in the position of lates 
and Common Good is indicated in a recent action 
in an English Court of Law. A certain English 
Town Council wished to promote or oppose a private 
Bill in Parliament, and it was held that the expenses 
of doing so could not be paid from the town ratea 
The town had no Common Good, and the unlawful 
charge upon the rates had to be made good from 
the pockets of the town councillors. The very 
same decision would have been come to in Scotland 
(always supposing there was not statutory provision 
for devoting the rates to such a purpose), but in most 
Scottish burghs the difficulty could have been got over 
by paying such charges out of the Common Grood. 

In some burghs the Common Grood realises a 
large sum ; in Glasgow it amounts to more than 
£50,000 a year. And the objects to which it is 
devoted vary very much. Out of it civic hospitality 
is dispensed. Edinburgh maintains an observatory 
and pays an astronomer; Glasgow, among other 
things, supports a lectureship on Social Philosophy 
at the University. These municipal enterprises 
need no parliamentfiu*y sanction, because they are 
paid for out of the Common Good, which is at the 
absolute disposal of the Town Councils ; and they 
are mentioned to point the contrast of those other 
objects which, because they need rates to support 
them, cannot be undertaken without parliamentary 
authority. 
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The dutieB intrusted to the Town Council are 
divided into several groups^ and each of these forms 
a department under the charge of a committee. 
Thus finance, the police, the streets and roads, and 
the public health all have their committees. Each 
committee is presided over by a convener, who is 
the member of Council most closely in touch with 
the work of his department He requires to 
devote much time to his department, and is expected 
to make himself acquainted with all the details of 
its administration. It is in these departm^ital 
committees that questions of policy are most fully 
discussed and are first decided. The committee 
reports periodically to meetings of the whole Council, 
and defends its actings if necessary from criticism, 
but in general the special knowledge acquired by 
members of the committee exempts them from 
serious criticism at the hands of the less well 
informed members of Council 

This system of management by committees in 
charge of special sections of the Council's work 
tends to promote the efficient management of 
administrative details by concentrating the energies 
of the individual councillor on some special branch 
of the work, and especially by the encouragement 
which it gives to the convener of a committee to 
become an expert in the particular work of which 
he has charge. But less adequate provision is 
made for the proper co-ordination of the parts and 
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for the preservatioii of a balance and uniformity 
of method in the whole. Committees are veiy 
numeious in most burghs, and commonly include 
some or all of the following departments of work 
(besidefi those mentioned above) — ^Public Libraries, 
Parks, Gas, Waterworks, Tramways, Housing, and 
Technical Education. Now, all tiiese committees 
cannot proceed without reference to the work of 
one another without introducing some confusion 
and much ezpenditura Their work will clash if 
they are not constantly in touch. Thus a Tramway 
Committee should not act without reference to the 
committee responsible for the maintenance of the 
roadways ; and a committee which builds municipal 
lodging-houses should be in constant communication 
with those in charge of the police and of public 
health. This necessary co-ordination of depart- 
ments, though sometimes inadequate, is not left 
unprovided for; but owing to the diversities of 
practice in different burghs it is difficult to give 
general information about it. There commonly 
exists a central committee, often called the (Lord) 
Provost's Committee, which sometimes is, and 
always might be made, a useful means of keeping 
the departmental committees in touch with one 
another. 

Certain of the committees of the Town Council 
have power to add to their number from outside 
the Council ; and this power of co-optation is some- 
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timeB taken advantage of. The Technical Educa- 
tion Committee (where one exists) has this power ; 
but it is more freely used by the Public Libraries 
Committee, which has made more extensive use 
of the power, and has commonly co-opted several 
persons whose services were likely to be of special 
value to its work. An indirect but important 
consequence of this power has been to enable 
these committees to make use of the services of 
women who are not eligible for membership of 
the Town Council In this way several towns 
have had women on their Public Libraries Com- 
mittees {e,g, Edinburgh and Dundee). 

It is not to be supposed that the members of 
a committee of the Town Council have to meet 
in order to carry out all the small details of the 
work. In the more important departments, at 
least, there is a responsible salaried official, who 
carries on the work under the general direction 
of the Committee. This official is a very import- 
ant link in the system. In two respects his 
presence conduces much to honesty and efficiency 
of administration. He is an expert in his own 
department, and he gives his whole time to this 
work; while the members of committee are 
amateurs whose attention to the work is almost 
confined to the hours of their attendance at com- 
mittee meetings. An even more important function 
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which this permanent official performs is to make 
the appointments which fill up the subordinate 
positions, and thus to keep the '* patronage" out 
of the hands of the town oouncillors. Nothing 
would be more likely to lead to corruption of 
our municipal government than to allow every 
candidate for the Council to have it in his power 
to reward his supporters by making them police 
constables or city scavenger& This risk is avoided, 
at least in some measure, by using the services of 
a permanent head of department to ''take on" 
the men required. In some departments the 
permanent chief enjoys a remarkable degree of 
independence and dignity. The police control, 
in particular, has been thought to require to be 
put above the risks of a chance majority of the 
Council The Chief Constable is an official who 
must be appointed by every police authority, of 
which there are about sixty-five (counting burghs 
and counties) in Scotland. Now, the dismissal of 
a Chief Constable requires, in a burgh, the agree- 
ment of the Provost and the Sheriff of the county, 
and if they do not agree the matter is referred 
to the Secretary for Scotland ; 'while in a county 
the consent of the Secretary for Scotland is always 
necessary. The same official in England has a 
far less secure tenure. 

The permanent head of the Health Department 
is the Medical Officer of Health, and he cannot be 
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diflmisaed without the consent of the Local Govern* 
ment Board. Both in this case and in that of 
the Chief Constable the Central Govenunent in* 
creases its influence by its control of public moncTS 
granted to the local authorities for purposes of 
police and public health. But though these two 
cases show a special care for the security of the 
permanent official, in other departments also the 
method of employing such an official is generally 
used. The Gas Committee has its Gas Manager, 
the Streets and Eoads Committee works through 
its Surveyor, and the Finance Committee commonly 
finds work both for a Chamberlain and a Treasurer. 
Now, every one of these departmental officials has 
the important duty of staffing his department 
with whatever kind of labour it requires — ^whether 
it be clerks for office work, engineers and skilled 
mechanics for its gas works and tramways, or 
navvies for road-making or scavenging. It is 
outside the powers of a Police Committee to 
appoint a single constable ; they are all appointed 
by the Chief Constable. A Medical Officer of 
Health appoints his own subordinates, and so on 
throughout the list of great departments. Of 
course, questions affecting the pay and privileges 
of persons employed by the Town Council often 
require to be discussed and settled by that body 
or its committees; these are questions of policy 
on which the Council must ultimately decide; 
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bat the object aimed at is to preyent the individual 
couneillor from having it in his power to reward 
his friends by giving them '' berths " in munioipal 
employment. This great source of corraption 
in the democratic municipalities of the United 
States is very much less prevalent in Scotland; 
but in spite of all the precautions which the 
law can take against it the elector should be 
ever on his guard against allowing it to creep 
into our municipal system. 

The machinery through which a County Council 
does its work differs in some important respects 
from that of a Town Council For one thing, the 
composition of a County Council differs consider- 
ably) according to the particular duty on which it 
happens to be engs^^ed. We have already seen 
the curious position which the burghs occupy 
with reference to the counties in which they are 
situated. For some purposes Police Burghs (and 
also the smaller royal burghs) are under county 
administration, and it follows that these burghs 
are represented on the County Council when it is 
dealing with these matters, but not at other times. 

The committees of the County Council are 
arranged on a very different plan from those of the 
Town Council, but they are no less important to 
its work. The county police force includes in its 
jurisdiction all the burghs under 5000 of popula- 
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tion, and such of the larger burghs as choose 
to adopt that system. When County Councils 
were set up in 1889 it was not thought fit to 
intrust them alone with the management of a 
police force. A body called the Standing Joint 
Committee was set up, largely for this express 
purpose. The Standing Joint Committee consists 
of certain county councillors appointed by the 
Council and an equal number of the Commissioners 
of Supply, who are, as we saw, the landowners of 
the county. This committee has full control of the 
county constabulary ; it appoints the Chief Constable 
and decides on the size of the force required. The 
County Council has no right to interfere with its 
decisions. 

Another complicated piece of county govern- 
ment is that which relates to the management of 
roads. Outside of burghs the roads in Scotland 
used to be intrusted to the Commissioners of 
Supply for each county. For two of the most 
important spheres of County Council work the whole 
coimty was considered too large an area. These 
are Beads and Public HealtL For these, there- 
fore, the county is divided into districts (except 
in a few cases where the county is so small as to 
form but one district) ; and the members of Council 
who represent constituencies within a district, 
together with a representative from each Parish 
Council within the district, form a District Com- 
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mittea This committee is interestiiig as an 
attempt to make an intennediate authority for 
certedn purposes between the County Council and 
the Parish Council without resorting to another 
directly elected body. In dealing with public 
health we shall see many advantages in it. In 
the matter of road administration it manages to 
represent the diverse interests concerned. Its 
County Council members may be expected, since 
they represent larger areas, to look after the main- 
tenance of the main thoroughfares required for 
through communication ; while the Parish Council 
members should be able to prevent the n^lefct of 
smaller local roads which are apt to be neglected 
by a body controlling a large area. Where a 
burgh has handed over the management of its 
roads to a county authority (as we saw that it had 
power to do) it also is represented by a member 
on the District Committee. , 

A District Committee, being a statutory body 
with these special powers of its own, elects its own 
convener or chairman, its treasurer and clerk ^ it 
regulates its own procedure ; and, although it has 
no rating power and gets its money from the 
County Council, it keeps a . separate bank account, 
and dispenses at its own discretion the funds pro- 
vided for its work. 

It is in connection with the District Committee 
that there should be mentioned a curious device 
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for meeting the needs of some of Gxe larger in- 
dustrial yillagea We saw before how the growth 
of population and the starting of new industries 
sometimes requires the adaptation of rural local 
government to something more like town eon- 
ditions. A large mining village will, for example, 
require a special drainage, water supply, or even 
lighting, which it is not in the ordinary functions 
of its Parish Council to provide. Now, in these 
circumstances the Parish Council may petition the 
District Committee to create what is called a 
'' Special Draini^ District," or a ** Special Lifting 
District," or a ** Special Water District," as the 
case may ba Before the District Committee can 
do 80 a public inquiry has to be held before the 
Sheriff, who must be satisfied of the need. If he is 
so satisfied tiie District Committee proceeds to mark 
out the boundary of the area in which the special 
need exists, and constitutes it the " Special District " 
required. The works necessary are paid for by a 
rate levied on the area which receives the benefit, 
and they are carried out under the control of the 
District Committee. Prior to the introduction of 
this system the only method of providing for the 
wants of growing villages was the erection of police 
burghs, but now the need for this is obviated. It 
was a considerable reform when the intiodnction 
of these ''special districts" put a stop to the 
multiplication of police burghs. The Local 
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GoYemment Act 1894 introduced the system of 
** special districts" for lighting, drainage, and 
water supply, and much use has been made of this 
provision in some parts of the country. The 
District Committee of the County Council, being 
the principal public health authority for a large 
area, has at its disposal the services of thoroughly 
competent experts in matters of sanitation and 
engineering. These are thus made available for the 
parish in which a special water supply or drainage 
system is being installed. But the District Com- 
mittee may, and often does, intrust the details of 
management to a local committee, which frequently 
consists largely of the local parish councillors. 

The general work of a Town Council has been 
incidentally outlined in the mere mention of the 
names of its committees, and in the mass of details 
it is not easy to select those most deserving of 
special treatment. One branch of their work 
goes back to a remote period, — the maintenance of 
public order through a police force. But it is 
only during the last half-century that the con- 
stabulary has attained the d^ree of efficiency to 
which we are accustomed. This improvement has 
been largely due to the influence of the Central 
Government, which by a ''grant-in-aid" bears a 
substantial share of the cost and makes efficiency 
a condition of payment We have seen that in 
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the counties the police is managed by the Standing 
Joint Committee, of which only half are chosen by 
the County Council. And the latter has no direct 
control of the committee, although it enjoys the 
power of the purse and might by threatening to 
restrict supplies make its voice heard indirectly on 
matters of policy. In the town the position is 
different. The Police Committee is not a special 
authority set up by statute (except in Glasgow), 
but is just in the same position as any other com- 
mittee of the Town Council. It is appointed by 
the Council, and its decisions are subject to its 
review. 

Although the primary duties of a police force in 
maintaming order and enforcmg the law need no 
particular mention, there is a very large extension 
of this work which deserves notice. All Town 
Councils have certain powers of making by-laws for 
the better regulation of their town. Now, a by- 
law commonly attaches a penalty to an act which 
is not punishable by the general law of the land. 
Within the boimds of a burgh, let us say, it is 
made unlawful to do something which is no offence 
in the criminal law of Scotland. Now there is 
only one power in the land which can make such 
changes in the law, and that is Parliament. And 
for such small and local matters the method which 
the legislature adopts is to intrust the local 
authority, in this case the Town Council, to make 
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rules, oalled by-laws, which shall have the same 
force of law as if they were enacted in fall in an 
Act of Parliament To make snre of the validity 
of any by-law (whether of a Town Conndl or of 
a railway company, etc.) it is necessary to go back 
to the Act of Parliament from which it ultimately 
derives its authority ; and eveiy condition attached 
by Parliament to the power of making by-laws 
must be fulfilled if they are to be enforced. In 
granting the power of making by-laws, Parliament 
specifies the subjects about which they may be 
made, and provides for their publication in some 
form, and also very conmionly provides that they 
shall have no effect until they have received the 
sanction of some central authority, which must be 
convinced that they are reasonable. In the case 
of municipal by-laws it is commonly necessary to 
get the consent of the Sheriff, and before he gives 
his consent he allows any persons who think that 
the proposed by-laws press unjustly on them to 
argue their objections before him. 

It is impossible in a limited space to give an 
adequate idea of the matters on which Town 
Councils make by-laws. For in addition to general 
statutes under which all burghs are entitled to 
make by-laws for certain purposes, most of the 
larger towns have special Acts of their own giving 
them special powers. Edinburgh and Glasgow 
have very frequent recourse to the legislature in 
4 
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this way for powers to deal with matters of public 
benefit in which they think their existing powers 
inadequate. Commonly, new by-laws require the 
activities of the police to enforce them, and to 
provide for the prosecution of the offenders. The 
regulation of street traffic is a fruitful source of 
by-law legislation. In Edinburgh it is an offence 
to throw orange peel on the pavement, and in 
Leith to throw paper in the street. 

Another important development of municipal 
control has recently called for the activity of the 
police force. In recent years, when any trade has 
been thought to be frequently abused to the pre- 
judice of the health or morals of the community, 
the Town Councils have sought from Parliament the 
power to license those who pursue such trades, or 
more frequently the premises on which the trades 
are carried on. In this way ice-cream shops 
cannot be carried on in some of the larger towns 
without a licence from the magistrates. Glasgow 
has recently obtained the power of licensing 
premises for stabling. All such licensing provisions 
involve the total , prohibition of these businesses in 
unlicensed premises, and it is the duty of the 
polioe, or sometimes of special inspectors, to en- 
force this prohibition. The magistrates seek the 
power of Ucensing in this way in order to obtam 
a control and supervision which would otherwise 
be more difficult to exercise. 
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To give some idea of the enormous extent to 
which these powers of Town Councils have grown, 
I have collected from the leading Act of Parliament 
on the subject a list (which is not exhaustive) of 
the matters about which a Town Council has power 
to make by-laws, and another list of their licensing 
powers. The five great towns, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and Greenock, are not ruled by 
the statute from which tiie list is made up, but 
by other Acts the powers which they possess are 
generally greater, rather than less, than those of 
the other burghs. A Town Council may regulate 
by by-laws the following matters — cleansing, 
including streets and closes and common stairs; 
water supply ; the selling in the streets by children 
under a certain age, including the hours during 
which they may sell; markets of all kinds; 
slaughter-houses; bathing, if the burgh has a 
sea beach or river ; the lighting of common stairs ; 
beating carpets in open spaces; the driving of 
cattle through the town streets; the control of 
theatres and places of amusement, and vendors 
of old clothes. In all these purposes the 
by-laws require to be approved by the Sheriff, 
except in matters affecting sanitation, when the 
Local Government Board is the confirming 
authority. 

The Town Council grants licences to cabs and 
omnibuses, luggage porters, children under twelve 
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allowing them to sell in the street, theatres, billiard- 
rooms and places of amusement; slaughter-houses 
and pawnbrokers. Any one applying for a licence 
for any of these purposes has the right to appeal 
to the Sheriff if he considers that a licence is un- 
reasonably refused. These lists give some indi- 
cation of the complexity of the government of a 
modem town, and the complicated machinery 
required. 

This is a convenient place to mention a method 
by which the powers of local authorities have grown 
considerably in recent years. It frequently happens 
that one enterprising town hits upon a useful 
device for meeting some difficult social problem, 
and applies to Parliament for special powers in a 
local Act to meet its need. After a period of trial 
and experiment other burghs begin to see the 
utility of the new powers, and perhaps promote 
their own Bills to obtain them. The next stage is 
that the legislature grants the powers to burghs 
generally; in that case it is often made optional 
for every burgh to adopt the provisions or not as 
it pleases, and hence they are called "adoptive" 
provisions, or perhaps a whole Act is made an 
"adoptive" Act. There have been numerous 
instances of this experimental stage followed by a 
general grant of powers. When Glasgow, which 
had a specially aggravated case of overcrowding to 
deal with, got drastic powers to schedule smaller 
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houses and prevent more than a certain number 
of persons living in them, the example was 
quickly followed by Paisley and Edinburgh. A 
general Act followed which provided similar 
powers for all burghs which chose to adopt its 
provisions. 

When the subject of the suppression of infectious 
diseases began to occupy attention, the principle of 
compulsory notification to the health authorities 
crept in by the same method of local experiment. 
In this matter Dundee led the way as early as 
1882. In 1889 an adoptive Act was passed, 
giving to such burghs as chose to use it the power 
to require notification of all cases of certain specified 
infectious diseases. Such a matter could not, how- 
ever, be left permanently at the adoptive stage, and 
in 1897 notification was made compulsory through- 
out Scotland. 

Among adoptive Acts ought to be mentioned one 
for enabling burghs and rural parishes to provide 
baths and washhouses at the expense of the rates ; 
and another to build and keep up public libraries. 
The Public Libraries Act has this peculiarity, that 
in order to adopt it in a locahty there must be not 
merely a resolution of the local Council (Town or 
Parish), but a poll of the householders. 

One other recent extension of the powers of 
Town Councils it is interesting to notice. Some 
years ago Edinburgh was threatened with serious 
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defacement by enormous advertisements, iUmninated 
and otherwise, for which sites were being leased 
by a syndicate of Yandals from south of the 
Border. Objectionable anywhere, such disfigure- 
ment was peculiarly obnoxious in Edinburgh. 
Her face is her fortune, and the preservation 
of the amenity was necessary on aesthetic and 
economic grounds. . With commendable promptitude 
the Town Council sought powers from Parliament, 
in 1899, to restrain the use of sites within the 
city for advertising, except such as should be 
licensed for that purpose by the Town Council. 
And although a time was allowed for those 
which were already in existence, and although 
advertisers feeling aggrieved by the Town Council's 
decision might appeal to the Sheriff, yet within 
a very short time the improvement brought 
about by this legislation was conspicuous through- 
out the city. In consequence of the success of 
this experiment, and in order that other towns 
might have the benefit, an Act passed in 1903 
gave to all burghs which chose to adopt this 
provision the same rights of licensing and con- 
trolling advertising sites as had existed in 
Edinburgh. 

In rural districts the requirements of local 
government are less numerous and complex than 
in towns. We have already seen how the two 
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important departments of police and roads are 
managed by the Standing Joint Committee and 
the District Committee of the County Council 
respectively. If we reserve public health adminis- 
tration for fuller treatment, the remaining functions 
of the County Council are not very numerous or 
important. It has charge of preparing the 
Segister of Parliamentary Voters ; it elects repre- 
sentatives to the District Lunacy Board, and 
appoints three visitors of asylums. Prisons, which 
have now been transferred to the control of the 
Central Government, are stfll inspected by viaitora 
appointed by the County Council, who make their 
report to the Local Government Board. 

The parish, as we have seen, is no longer the 
area of management for matters of public health. 
But the parish remains the unit of Poor Law 
administration; and when the elected Parish 
Councils succeeded to the former Parochial 
Boards, the most important duty which they 
took over from their predecessors was the dis- 
pensing of poor relief. That will fall to be 
treated in a later lecture. But there are a good 
many other duties which the Parish Councils 
either took over from the Parochial Boards or 
had imposed on them by the Act of 1894 which 
set them up. 

Every Parish Coimcil is bound to appoint a 
registered medical practitioner as public vaccinator ; 
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but though the control of compulsory vaccinatioii 
is in the hands of the Parish Council, the Local 
Government Board has comprehensive powers for 
seeing that it is efficiently carried out, and may 
itself perform any of the duties which the Council 
neglects. The Eegistrar of Births reports to the 
Inspector of Poor for the parish all children who 
are not reported to him as having been vaccinated. 
The Inspector's duty is to report to the Council, 
which directs ibe public vaccinator to vaccinate 
all such children. The Segistrar of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths is himself to some extent 
a servant of the Parish Council. On a vacancy 
occurring there is a special meeting of Council called 
for the purpose of electing a new Eegistrar. But the 
duties of that official, once he is appointed, are largely 
under the supervision of the Central Government, and 
removed from the control of the Council 

One of the matters of parish administration 
which need to fall within its quasi-ecclesiastical 
functions was the control of burial-grounds. 
Now this is transferred to the Parish CounciL 
Two occasions may arise in whicU a Parish 
Coimcil will require to provide a new burial- 
ground for the parish. One is when an old 
burial-ground is.xilosed by an Order of the Privy 
Council; the other is when ten ratepayers in 
the parish call on the Inspector to summon a 
special meeting of the Council to consider the 
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need for a new one. In either of these cases 
it is the duty of the Council to acquire land, 
if necessary, for the purpose; and the control 
and the financial responsibility rest with the 
Council. 

We have already referred to the Act passed a 
number of years ago to enable local authorities to 
build and maintain public libraries, and we saw 
how the Act was unique in this respect, that it 
was not to be adopted by a resolution of the local 
authority (as in other adoptive Acts), but by a 
plebiscite of the householders. In this matter of 
public libraries the authorities in burghs are the 
Town Councils, but in rural or landward parishes 
the Parish Coimdl or Landward Committee has 
charge of their administration. The method by 
which parishioners set about the work of instituting 
a public Ubrary is as follows. Ten householders in 
the parish petition the Sheriff to ascertain the 
wishes of the parishioners. Two courses are open 
to him. He may summon a meeting, at which he 
takes a vote. This is convenient in small parishes 
with a small population. But if he thinks 
that this simple and economical method is not 
suitable he issues voting papers by which those 
entitled to them say " yes " or " np " to the question 
— Shall the parish adopt the Act ? Which means, 
of course, — Shall there be a public library main- 
tained out of the rates? Now, those who are 
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entitled to vote on this question, either at a parish 
meeting or by voting papers, are only those who 
are on the Begister of Voters for the School Board 
elections. You will remember that this School 
Board Electoral Boll is more restricted than that of 
the Parish Council, and includes only those who are 
either owners or occupiers of houses of an annual 
value of £4. Thus lodgers are excluded from a 
vote on the public libraries question. If the vote 
goes against the adoption of the Act it is impossible 
for any one to demand another vote for the next 
two years. But when the vote is in favour of th^ 
library it becomes the duty of the Parish Council to 
give effect to this decision. The Council is not 
allowed to keep the control in its own hands ; but 
must appoint a special Libraries Committee, and 
this must consist half of members of Council and 
half of non-members. The committee is appointed 
annually, and consists of from ten to twenty 
members. We saw how in the case of a burgh the 
appointment of those not members of Council 
enabled the Library Committee to secure the services 
of ladies, who as such could not be members of a 
Town Council ; but in the case of a Parish Council 
this purpose is of less consequence, because the 
Parish Council is open to women. Still, the outside 
element on the Library Committee is very important, 
as giving scope for the co-operation of a very useful 
class of members, both men and women, whose advice 
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in librarT^-matters is invaluable, but who would 
not be disposed to become candidates for the 
ConnciL 

The work of a public library may be classified 
either as a provision of recreation or for education. 
It should serve both purposes, and commonly does. 
Provision is commonly made for a lending library^ 
and also for reading rooms. The best equipped 
libraries have a special juvenile department 
It seems that development in this public 
library movement might take place in two 
different directions, — firstly, the educational; and 
secondly, the recreative. As an educational force, 
the ideal public library requires that the Library 
Committee should be in touch with the educational 
authorities. When we have seen how many 
educational agencies are at work stimulating the 
intellectual tastes of the people, it will appear in 
what ways the public library should come in, and 
to a great extent already does so, to supply the 
wants provoked by the educational agencies. The 
technical education, in particular, stimulates to a 
degree we have hardly yet appreciated the mental 
interests of the people in all matters relating to 
their crafts and trades, and there is a great 
opportunity for our public libraries to satisfy, and 
at the same time to foster, the wants so created. 
It is in vain for teachers to recommend to their 
pupils works of literature or of technique which 
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are entirely beyond the capacity of their purseSi if 
such works are not made accessible through the 
public library, which should be the head and crown 
of the educational system. 

As a form of public recreation the public library 
suggests possibilities of interesting developments. 
We hear on every side of the need for means of 
evening recreation for tired men and women whose 
homes are crowded and imcomfortabla In the 
public library is an evening club in the formation. 
The premises are there, and to some extent they 
now serve that purpose, but a very slight alteration 
of the rules commonly enforced would greatly de- 
velop this side of their utility. A room should be 
provided where conversation is allowed, and if 
draughtsmen be provided this would not be in- 
congruous in a place where public provision is 
made for the lightest of Uterary recreation. 

Among the powers intrusted to rural Parish 
Councils only is that of providing open spaces for 
recreation grounds. The privilege is not much 
taken advantage of, partly because in most rural 
parishes there is not the need for parks and play- 
grounds which exists in the towns, and partly 
because the parish rates will not bear the cost of 
buying land for such a purpose. Yet when one 
remembers what a large and important part of 
Scotland is a land of large industrial villages, there 
seems to be ample scope for the wider use of this 
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power on the part of Parish Councils. In the 
mining districts in particular there is many a large 
village where a parish recreation ground would be a 
great boon to the people. 

Other powers of acquiring land for public 
purposes are set in motion by the Parish Council, 
but are exercised by the County CoundL When 
a parish feels the need for the creation of allotment 
gardens it applies to the County Council and 
represents its wants in the matter. The Coimty 
Council has extensive powers of acquiring land, 
either with consent of the owner or, if necessary, 
without such consent. If the Coimty Council 
agrees to provide a parish with allotments, it makes 
general rules for their management and then hands 
over the control to the Parish Council Perhaps 
no recent development of local powers on these 
communistic lines has done more good in a quiet 
and unobtrusive way than this provision of a 
small piece of land for the cottager to till by his 
own hand. The saving to him on the vegetables 
which he grows, if there is any saving, is very 
much the least of the benefits which he receives. 
It is the moral influence of a useful and interesting 
employment of his leisure time which forms the 
great recommendation of the movement. That the 
labourer shoidd have a plot of land, however small, 
which he can call his own, and which he tills 
according to his own fancy in the summer 
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evenings after the day's labour for some employer, 
is the first step to that reuniting of the people to 
the soil which reformers are agreed in regarding as 
the only means of resuscitating country life and 
checking rural depopulation. 

But the provision of garden allotments does not 
exhaust the powers of the local authorities in this 
direction. The County Councils are empowered to 
acquire land for division into small agricultural 
holding& This is a much more drastic effort in 
the same direction, and provides an interesting 
experiment in the creation of a class of small 
peasant farmers who hold their land direct from 
the County Council These attempts to put the 
land to a use which shall keep a larger proportion 
of the people on the land, and shall give to a larger 
number the direct interest in the cultivation of the 
soil, are the beginning of a movement which is 
likely to see further developments in our time. 
The intrinsic importance of the movement will tend 
t6 increase the weight and influence of the local 
authorities to which its working out is intrusted. 
The method of management in the case of small 
holdings is similar to, though not identical with, 
that in use for garden allotments. It is the 
county, as being possessed of larger funds and 
credit, which buys or leases the land, and the 
local management in the parish is delegated to 
a committee on which the Parish Council is re- 
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presented. In this way men of wider experience 
and greater business capacity are associated 
with those of greater local knowledge and 
interest in this new and hopeful development of 
rural government. 



LECTURE III 

The Problem of Poverty — Historical Sketch — Two General 
Principles : 1, Obligation of Parish to maintain its Infirm 
Poor ; 2, Refusal of Relief to Able-bodied Paupers — Reform of 
1845 — Applications to Relieving Committee of Parish Council 
— Courses open to the Committee — Outdoor Relief and Indoor 
Relief — The Poorhouse as a Test — The Boarding-out of 
. Children — The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905 : Its 
Machinery and Work — The Drink Problem : Licensing 
System— The 1903 Act. 

The problem of poverty is one which arises very 
early in the history of a people. Scotland was 
always a poor country until quite modem times, 
and accordingly the history of Scottish Poor Law 
dates back very far in our history. No adequate 
treatment of the present state of Poor Law adminis- 
tration would be possible without a reference to its 
origin and early history; for the explanation of 
many of its present features is only to be found in 
the law and practice of three centuries ago. The 
question of what persons are entitled to reUef was 
settled in the sixteenth century, and has remained 
substantially unchanged ever since. The funda- 
mental differences between our Poor Law and that of 
England are explained by the fact that both remain in 
principle much as they were -long before the Union. 

6i 
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The most noticeable feature of the history of our 
Poor Law is that its general principles were fixed 
at a very early date, and have varied hardly at 
alL From an Act of the Scots Parliament passed 
in 1424, through a long series of Statutes, the 
foundation of the Poor Law was made to be the 
sharp distinction between those who were physically 
and mentally capable of earning a living and those 
who from infirmity of mind or body were compelled 
to be dependent To the first class the Poor Law 
has no help to offer, while for the second class the 
provision made is humane and adequate. It was 
so in 1424, and it is so to-day. The treatment 
offered to the two classes has varied of course 
greatly at different periods ; but the division of the 
classes is fundamental and has never varied. This 
fact must be firmly rooted in our minds, or we can 
never understand the system. It marks the great 
cleavage between our method and that of England. 
By a great Statute of Elizabeth's reign it was 
provided that besides relief to the infirm, the 
provision of work for the able-bodied should be 
part of the Poor Law system of that country. 
The effect of that Act is seen to this day in the 
casual ward of every English " workhouse." 

Having laid down this fundamental division of 
the poor into able-bodied and infirm, let us see 
what provision was made for the two classes re- 
spectively. The early l^islation on the subject 
5 
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was called forth not so much by compassion for 
the poor as by the evil effects of a veritable plague 
of beggars which seems to have beset the country 
at that time. Accordingly the earliest Acts deal 
with the regulation of begging. Beggars were then 
regulated as we now regulate trades which are 
specially liable to abuse, that is, they were licensed. 
To beg without having a licence to do so was an 
offence which was heavily punished. And it was 
in fixing to what class of beggars licences might be 
given that the Legislature first laid down so rigidly 
the distinction of the able-bodied and the infirm. 
No persons, according to one Act (1503, ch. 70), 
were to be allowed to beg " except cruicked folke, 
seik folke, impotent folke, and weak folke." And 
by another Act a beggar was limited to the parish 
in which he had been bom. Up to this time there 
was no public provision for the relief of destitution ; 
but as the Church and Feudalism lost their power, 
and there was no man to care for the poor, the 
State had to step in. Then was passed the great 
Scottish Poor Law of 1579. It started, however, 
from the foundation laid by the earlier Statutes. It 
begins by reciting the provisions made for the punish- 
ment of able-bodied beggars, and enforces them with 
more severe penalties. It defines more carefully 
who these " vagiEibonds and idle beggars " are. 

But this Act is not content with removing the 
sturdy beggar by the most drastic penalties; it 
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proceeds in a humaner spirit to treat the case of 
the '' aged, impotent, and pair persones/' who are 
the objects of its compassion, not vindictiveness. 
The magistrates in burghs and the justices in land- 
ward parishes are bound to make and keep a list 
of those within their bounds who are compelled 
by infirmity to live by alms. The list includes 
those who have either been bom in the parish or 
have lived there for seven years. For the first 
time a compulsory assessment was imposed for 
the maintenance of these poor, and the whole 
machinery of collectors and overseers was instituted 
for carrying out the purposes of the Act. 

In this way the two fundamental principles 
of our present Poor Law came to be established, 
namely, the obligation of every parish to maintain 
its own infirm poor, and the rigid refusal of all 
relief to the able-bodied. The provisions of Acts 
of Parliament taken alone are apt to be misleading. 
For while this Act of 1579 allowed a levy to be 
made on owners and occupiers for the maintenance 
of the poor, there was another source of revenue 
which made the assessment imnecessary for a 
long time. This was the church-door collection 
at the parish church. Funds from this source 
proved so adequate that there are very few cases 
known of the levying of a rate until late in the 
eighteenth century. In the seventeenth century, 
however (1672, ch. 18), a change had been made 
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in the administration of relief by placing the duty 
on the minister and kirk-session. This ecclesiastical 
organisation of poor relief, with funds drawn mainly 
from church collections but supplemented occa- 
sionally by a rate^ was the system of poor relief 
down to the nineteenth century. We traced in 
our First Lecture how after an exhaustive inquiry by 
a Commission, the control of Poor Law administra- 
tion was placed in 1845 in the hands of a partly 
elected Parochial Board, and how that Board 
performed the duty until it was superseded in 
1894 by the entirely elected Parish Council. 
Another great change in the management of poor 
relief which dates from the reform of 1845, is the 
institution of an efficient central organ of control 
in the Board of Supervision. The general power 
of supervision and control with which this Board 
was intrusted exercised a most beneficial influence 
on the local adminstration, and the work is now 
carried on by the Local Government Board, different 
in name and constitution, but with substantially 
the same powers. The central Board issues regula- 
tions for the guidance of local Lispectors of Poor, 
and employs Inspectors who examine the books of 
the Local Authorities, and report upon the efficiency 
or inefficiency of their work. 

This sketch of the history both of the machinery 
of Poor Law administration and of the principles 
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by which relief is regulated, should enable us to 
understand the present working of the system. 
The Parish Council may adopt its own way of 
working, and while one Council will have a 
committee which sits on stated days for considering 
applications for relief, another will divide its 
members into (perhaps) three parts, who take the 
duty in rotation. Now, however this may be 
arranged, the great feature of the system is the 
existence of the Inspector of Poor, an official of 
the Council, but not dismissable by them, through 
whom applications for relief are made, through 
whom all inquiries into the circumstances of 
applicants are prosecuted, and through whom the 
payment of relief is made. Persons who wish for 
relief make their claim to the Inspector, and his 
duty is to make inquiries as to the resources of the 
applicant, how much (if anything) he or she can 
and does earn, what relatives are living on whom 
the applicant has coiy l^al or moral claim to 
support, the sources of income, such as pension 
or friendly society, on which the applicant can 
draw. Also he should ascertain the history of 
the case as to character and mode of life, and the 
special reasons which have brought the applicant 
to seek for relief. Armed with all the information 
of this sort which he can gather, the Inspector 
appears before the Believing Committee, and when 
the applicant is brought in, the committee should 
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have a fall account of the case, independent of the 
appUcant'8 own story, on which to detennine their 
course of action. 

The fact which has been already emphasised 
should be kept constantly in mind — ^that no able- 
bodied pauper need apply. This rule means in 
practice that every applicant must have some 
medical certificate of unfitness for earning a living 
for himself or herself and dependants. Physical 
or mental infirmity is essential. But this rule is 
given a very lax interpretation in some cases. The 
unfitness required by the law is very commonly 
held to mean, for example, the inability of a woman 
in ordinary health to earn enough for a family of 
yoimg children. It is only by this loose construc- 
tion of the rule that many of those in receipt of 
outdoor relief are held to be entitled to it. And 
the case of women left, by widowhood or desertion, 
to maintain a family is said to be among the 
commonest dealt with by the Believing Com- 
mittees. 

Now the courses open to the committee are 
various. Apart, however, from clear cases, such as 
the mentally deranged, who are sent to an asylum 
at the expense of the Poor Bate, and those whose 
health requu-es immediate removal to the infimary, 
there are two modes of treatment open where the 
application is not dismissisd simplidter. These are 
known as outdoor relief and indoor relief. The 
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merits and demerits of these modes of assistance 
have been, and are, the subject of a great con- 
troversy. Into this controversy we are not going 
to enter ; but it is necessary to indicate generally 
the lines it has taken. The great object of attack 
and defence is the outdoor relief. It is argued that 
the paying of doles of money has a great tendency 
to pauperise those for whom it is provided, that 
persons for whom it is difficult to earn a living and 
who lack the spirit of independence will apply for 
such a dole when they would not think of applying 
for admission to the poorhouse. More serious is 
the contention that by giving relief to the aged, the 
springs of family life and mutual helpfulness are 
sapped by the sense that children need not do for 
their aged parents what the rates will do if they 
neglect it. If an aged parent receives three or 
four shillings a week from the parish, the children, 
it is said, are the less likely to exert themselves to 
keep themselves and the parent in independence, 
and will eccsily represent to the inspector that the 
parent's presence in the house would be an intoler- 
able burden on the finances if it were not for the 
parish dole. The arguments of the opponents of 
outdoor relief are commonly fortified by a reference 
to the experience of England. In that country the 
extent to which outdoor relief was granted in the 
beginning of last century, and the evils to which it 
ledy have offered a warning for all time. The 
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practice arose during the period of depression and 
unemploTment consequent on the great European 
wars of giving outdoor relief to all the unemployed 
and to those who did not want employment ; wages 
were low and prices were high ; and it was considered 
that even labourers with regular employment could 
not support themselves and their families. In some 
districts of England there was hardly a farm 
labourer who did not receive some relief from the 
parish to eke out his scanty wage. It became 
inevitably the practice of the farmers to choose men 
who were " on the rates," for they would and could 
work for a smaller wage than the independent 
labourer. In this way wages were still further 
depressed ; and those who had no work were under 
no adequate stimulus to seek for it, since they could 
live on their parish relief. So the unemployed 
multiplied, and sturdy vagrants, who neither worked 
nor wanted to work, were maintained out of the rates 
as a danger and often a terror to the community. 
The picture of the social condition to which this 
system reduced the people of England was drawn 
in lurid colours by a Poor Law Commission in 
1834. 

The use of this extreme example as a warning 
to our Scottish administrators is hardly justified. 
The system of restricting assistance to those who 
are medically certified as unfit to earn a full 
maintenance is our guarantee against such a state 
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of things. But our relaxations of the strictness of 
this rule are at least open to some suspicion. The 
practice, for example, already referred to, of giving 
assistance to women who have several children to 
support, is almost certainly responsible for lowering 
the rate of women's wages; and it is a serious 
consideration that in order to asdst some possibly 
deserving cases where the struggle is a hard one, 
we should produce an economic effect so detrimental 
to the whole class. The fact that so very many of 
the persons who are in receipt of outdoor relief are 
women, who seem to have little difficulty in 
representing themselves as unable to maintain their 
independence, justifies a fuller consideration of the 
present method of dealing with them. A recent 
lady writer, dealing with this subject, says : " There 
is not the least doubt that hundreds of women are 
working languidly, half-heartedly, irregularly, who 
might earn two or three times what they do if they 
had sufficient stimulus. But that stimulus will not 
be provided by holding out a prospect of hard work 
on the one hand and a state asylum on the other. 
That would indeed only systematise and enforce a 
policy which is already responsible for a large part 
of the evil . . . the policy, that is, of subsidising 
women's earnings by Poor Law relief and charity." 
It is very necessary that the administrators of poor 
relief should keep in view the wider economic effects 
of the course which they adopt; and no class is 
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more in danger at present of suffering from their 
mistaken generosity than working women. 

The use of outdoor relief is capable of much 
justification if it is narrowly limited to a small 
class of cases, and if these cases are very carefully 
selected. The tendency which it may have to 
remove responsibilities from those who might 
support aged and infirm relatives, it shares in 
common with indoor relief. It is certainly of 
importance that the sense of family solidarity should 
be preserved ; and the responsibilities which persons 
can be made to feel as such are an interest in life 
and a stimulus to industry and thrift which should 
not be impaired. But these criticisms of relief, 
whether outdoor or indoor, are dangers to be 
avoided, rather than necessary evils inherent in all 
relief. 

The Parish Council, then, or its Believing Com- 
mittee, when considering the case of an applicant 
for relief , may give money in a weekly allowance or 
may offer admission to the poorhouse. Many things 
must be considered. The character of the applicant, 
as shown by the Inspector's report, may prove him 
or her to be unfit to be trusted with the spending 
of an allowance. The absence of any relatives of 
an aged applicant, and his or her complete destitu- 
tion, may combine to point to the poorhouse as the 
suitable form of relief. If, however, the fact of the 
applicant having a small income, or being able to 
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earn a little, or having relatives partially able to 
assist, or any other reasons decide the Council to 
give outdoor relief, the amount is fixed by the 
Council or the Committee, and the money is paid 
weekly by the Inspector. Once a person becomes 
a regular recipient of relief it is the Inspector's 
duty to exercise a supervision, and to ascertain 
whether the circumstances of the person change 
or the manner of life ceases to warrant the giving 
of relief. 

The poorhouse was not instituted in Scotland 
until 1845 ; but the influence of the Local 
Government Board has generally been exercised in 
favour of indoor relief, and consequently poorhouse 
accommodation has been provided in much the 
greater number of parishes. Many parishes are, 
however, too small to support or to require a 
separate poorhouse ; and therefore a combination of 
adjacent parishes is formed to maintain a " combina- 
tion poorhouse." In such a " house " each parish pays 
for the maintenance of its own poor. The general 
reluctance of Scottish relieving authorities to insist 
on indoor relief is shown by the large proportion of 
the poor to whom outdoor relief is given. There 
are still a number of parishes in which no provision 
is made for indoor relief, and which have no 
poorhouse or share in a poorhouse. 

Without going into the statistics of pauperism 
in any fulness, there are one or two significant 
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facts about the administration of relief which can 
be best brought out by the figures given in the 
returns. Of every hundred paupers no less than 
twelve are English and Irish, mostly the latter. 
The only class of paupers which shows a very 
rapid rise in numbers is that of lunatic& From 
this fact we are commonly alarmed into the idea 
that insanity is increasing at a very rapid rate. 
Even those who should know better frequently 
forget that until a few years ago every village 
contained its " naturals," who were treated with a 
kindly charity by the older, and with a barbarian 
inconsiderateness by the younger, part of the 
population. These are now provided for according 
to the views of modem medicine, and being of a 
poor class are kept at the cost of the parish, and 
swell the number of lunatic paupers. The lunatic 
poor are about fifteen in every hundred paupers, 
and they are kept mostly in asylums at the cost 
of the Poor Bate, but partly in wards reserved for 
the purpose at the poorhouses, and to some slight 
extefat in private dwellings. The proportion of 
insane among the poor should be borne in mind in 
considering the cost of poor relief ; for the average 
cost of maintenance of an insane pauper is about 
£24 a year, while that of an ordinary indoor 
pauper is about £10, 5s., and the average 
doles given in outdoor relief only amount to about 
£6, 148. 
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The ''ordinary" poor, t.e. excluding the insane, 
are mainly provided for by outdoor relief. For 
every person maintoined in a poorhouse there are 
eight or nine who receive outdoor relief. Even if 
we consider only the aged paupers over sixty-five 
years of age, there are five in receipt of outdoor 
relief for every one in the poorhouse. The differ- 
ence in the cost to the rates is a strong inducement 
to the Parish Councils to favour outdoor relief. 
Probably those who are so treated are to a large 
extent persons who have either some earning 
capacity or some Bavings. which only require to be 
supplemented by relief from the parish. 

It is an important and difficult part of Poor 
Law administration to trace those persons who may 
be liable for the maintenance of paupers. Thus if 
a pauper has a parent or a child in the position of 
being able to maintain him or her, the Council 
will take steps to recover the cost of that pauper's 
keep. For this purpose the Poor Law authorities 
are always on the track of the vagrant husbands 
/ and prodigal sons of their charges, and the cost 
of these proceedings is probably sometimes equal to 
the sums recovered. 

There is one class of those who come before a 
Believing Committee, for which the poorhouse is not 
necessarily the final goal. That is the children. 
It is more and more recognised that a poorhouse 
is not readily made a suitable training-ground for 
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them ; and it is now usual to board them edi^ly 
or in twos in the bouses of cottars or small farmers. 
The board paid for them is not great ; they go to 
the Parish School with the children of their foster 
parents ; and there is a general consensus of opinion 
that they are well treated, and are not regarded as 
having the stigma of pauperism stamped on them. 
About six out of seven of the children entirely 
dependent on the parish are thus boarded out, and 
of these fully a quarter find their home with rela- 
tives, who receive their allowance from the parish, 
just as do the strangers with whom the remainder 
are boarded. Of course the children so boarded 
out are not removed from the charge of the Parish 
Council, and a large urban Council will generally 
employ a special official as inspector to visit 
regularly the homes in which children are placed, 
and see that they are properly treated and cared 
for. The boarding-out system, although very suc- 
cessful, is clearly one liable to abuse if the super- 
vision is relaxed, and the vigilance of the inspector 
is an essential security of its proper working. In 
England, where boarding out is said to be less 
frequently resorted to, the Local Government Board 
employs an energetic staff of women inspectors to 
supplement the work of the Local Authorities. 
When the children who are boarded out reach an 
age to earn money, they frequently find their first 
employment under those who have boarded them 
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through childhood; and in time, as they become 
able to earn full wages, they pass from under the 
care of the parish and take their place among the 
independent wage-earners of the community. 

The reluctance of Scottish Poor Law Authorities 
to insist on admission to the poorhouse as the 
only form of relief which they will offer, leads to 
some neglect of the use of the poorhouse as a test 
of the applicant's need and of his incapacity to 
maintain himself. Where there is any source of 
income, however small, which the pauper can enjoy, 
so long as he does not enter the "house," the 
reason for allowing him to remain outside with 
the help of a small weekly allowance is not merely 
one of economy. For paupers of good character 
the confinement of a poorhouse is neither the wisest 
nor the humanest treatment. The preservation of 
family life is an object worth some sacrifice, and 
still more to be commended when it coincides with 
the interests of economy. And it is more desirable 
that the lives of the poor should be surrounded 
with the healthy interests of ordinary society than 
that they should be immured in an institution 
where the normal concerns of life cease to have 
their stimulating effect on the mind. Perhaps the 
most useful purpose to which the poorhouse is put 
is that of a test of the sincerity of an applicant's 
need for assistance. There is a very wide experi- 
ence to show that a large proportion of the appli- 
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cants for relief find that they can make an effort 
to maintain themselves when the only relief offered 
is admission to the poorhouse. A person will 
represent himself or herself to be in the last degree 
incapable of earning a living when the hope of a 
weekly dole is in the prospect, but will show a 
truly surprising resourcefulness wh^n met by the 
alternative of the '' house " or nothing. For this 
reason a parish which does not make use of its 
poorhouse as a test of the need of applicants, usually 
finds its roll of paupers swelling to an alarming 
extent ; and a reversal of this policy has often pro- 
duced a striking reduction in the cost of relief to 
the ratepayers. 

The Local Government Boards which exercises 
the general control of a central Poor Law depart- 
ment, has an influence over the policy of local 
Councils even where it has no powers of com- 
pulsion, and its influence has been generally 
exerted in favour of establishing and making use 
of poorhouses. For certain classes of applicants 
for relief the poorhouse is the only suitable 
provision ; but those classes are so widely different 
as to render the mixing of them in a common 
residence a serious evil Aged and respectable 
people, who have no one to look after them, are 
clearly among those for whom the poorhouse is 
most suitable; but so are those who by their 
own vices have rendered themselves unable to 
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earn a living and also unfit to be trusted with 
outdoor relief. This mixing of those who should 
not be compelled to associate together is one of 
the matters of administration most calling for 
attention. And among other effects of solving 
the problem of classification would be that of 
making the aged and respectable poor less reluct- 
ant to accept indoor relief, and thus reducing 
the amount of outdoor relief. The one side of the 
poorhouse might be made more pleasant for the 
respectable class of inmates, while the deterrent 
severities were retained in the other side for the 
more vicious elements. 

This is a suitable opportimity to isay something 
of the provision made by recent Legislation for 
assisting the unemployed. Under an Act passed 
in 1905, Distress Committees have been formed 
in the larger burghs and in the counties, out of 
Town and County Councils, with co-opted members. 
On these committees is imposed the duty of 
watching the state of the labour market, and 
ascertaining to what extent there is a serious 
lack of employment in their districts. They 
should be able to supply accurate information on 
these points, and thus enable us to find out what 
has always hitherto been difficult to ascertain. 
After this their first practical duty is to conduct 
a Labour Bureau and Eegistry of Employment. A 
6 
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register is kept of those who apply for work, and 
careful inquiries should be instituted into the 
character and history of each applicant* A 
schedule is filled up with the particulars of each 
case, stating the age and trade, the last employ- 
ment, the number of dependants, the sources of 
income, and the length of the period of unemploy- 
ment. All these particulars are verified by personal 
inquiry by an official or member of the Belief 
Committee; and if the Act did nothing else it 
would at least provide the most useful informa- 
tion as to the class of workers who are most 
affected by want of employment in the recurring 
periods of trade depression, the proportions of 
skilled and unskilled labour affected, the relation, 
if any, of loss of employment to want of proficiency 
and dissipated habits. 

Any subsequent action taken by the Belief 
Committee must depend on the results of its 
inquiries into the state of employment But the 
institution of a Labour Bureau looks like the addition 
of a permanent duty to the work of Town and 
County Councils, and is up to the present the 
most tangible result of the new departure It 
will be necessary to keep local employers of 
labour in touch with the bureau, and circulars 
are commonly issued to employers inviting their 
co-operation. It was not the design of the 
Legislature to authorise the starting of relief works 
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to be paid for out of the rates. The financing 
of the scheme is worthy of notice The chief 
burden which the Belief Committee can throw on 
the rates is the cost of management, of setting 
up and carrying on its machinery. If in a period 
of special scarcity, relief works seem to it to be 
called for, the committee may expend on them 
any money which it can obtain from the charitable, 
vnth any smaU share of an imperial grant which 
may fall to it. The fact that the conmiittee may 
charge the rates, though only with its expenses of 
management, and that only up to a halfpenny in 
the pound, is said to have dried up the springs 
of eharity, and the committees thus called into 
existence have little or no funds to work with. 
So far, however, as they have attempted to provide 
employment on relief works, the usual difficulties 
have been met with. To meet the capacities of 
the majority of the applicants, only the so-called 
unskilled labour is provided, and those who are 
not well fitted for breaking stones, and the like, 
have come off badly. It is too soon as yet to 
pronounce a judgment on the results of this 
legislative experiment, it has not yet been tried 
by a period of acute depression; but it would 
seem that of its two sides, the one consisting of 
a permanent Municipal Labour Bureau might be 
of permanent utility; while the other, consisting 
of the co*ordination of charitable effort in the 
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direction of relief works, would prove to be of 
value in the recurrent slack times, when the 
amount of distress calls forth a public response 
which only wants co-ordinating and directing into 
wise channels. 

A survey of Local Government would be incom- 
plete without some account of the liquor licensing 
laws. The foundation of the system is found in 
the revenue laws. Originally a licence to deal in 
spirituous liquors was the permit issued by the 
revenue authorities, certifying that the necessary 
duty had be^i paid. And to this day the 
" licence " properly so called is this permit by the 
revenue authorities. It was when it became 
manifest that this particular trade was a matter 
of importance to public peace and order that the 
system of restricting the number and scrutinising 
the character of applicants came to be enforced. 
As it was a matter of good government and police 
control that unsuitable persons should not be 
allowed to pursue this calling, the duty was 
imposed on those responsible for public order of 
giving certificates to those persons whom they 
thought fit to be intrusted with the conduct of 
this trade. It was only to the persons bearing 
these certificates that the revenue authorities were 
allowed to give liquor licences. So the '* licence " 
is only a matter of revenue law, certifying the 
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pa]anent to the Exchequer of the proper duties, 
just like a gun licence or a dog licence: the 
** certificate" is the authority to a man to keep 
a hotel or inn when he has paid the duties and 
obtained the revenue licence. 

The duty of granting certificates, or as we 
popularly say of licensing, was intrusted to the 
Magistrates of Burghs and the Justices of the 
Peace of tl^e counties just because they were 
the persons responsible for public order. The 
difference should be noted that in the burghs the 
magistrates were indirectly elected, being chosen 
by the Town Council, which was itself popularly 
elected, while in the county the Justices of the 
Peace were nominated by the Grown. Thus in 
burghs the electors have long had a kind of 
popular control of the trade. But this has had 
little effect, for in the multiplicity of municipal 
interests, that of licensing policy has seldom been 
the predominant ona On the other hand, to the 
trade the licensing question was the question at 
every election, and the concentration of their 
efforts on the matters which were of pecimiary 
concern to themselves has given them a strength 
adequate to make them felt on every Town Council 
and every municipal bench. There is no doubt, 
moreover, that the magnitude of the financial stake 
which the trade had in this electing of Town 
Councillors led to the exercise of ilUcit forms 
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of influence in municipal affairs, and seriously 
threatened the purity of local government. 

Since 1903 the licensing bodies have been re- 
constituted on a different basis. The Licensing 
Authority in the burghs of over TOGO population 
remains the Magistrates of the burgh; but the 
smaller burghs are absorbed in the coimties for 
licensing purposes, and the Licensing Authorities 
for counties or districts of divided counties are 
made up haU of Justices elected by the whole 
body of Justices, and half of County Councillors 
elected by the County Council. Thus in counties 
the principle of indirect election is recognised to 
the extent of one half of the Licensing Court, 
while the other half remains composed of Justices 
as before. In the Courts of Appeal the constitu- 
tion always provides for an equal number of 
Justices and of Magistrates or County Councillors, 
as the case may be. For appeals from the Courts 
of the larger burghs, the Court consists of the 
Licensing Magistrates associated with an equal 
number of Justices; for appeals from the Courts 
of burghs between 7000 and 20,000 of popula- 
tion, there is an Appeal Court in each county 
composed of Town Magistrates from each town 
in proportion to its size, and in addition an equal 
number of Justices. For the county and district, 
and the smaller burghs it contains, the Appeal 
Court consists of County Councillors and Justices 
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in equal numbers. More extended powers are 
given to the Licensing Court to vary the hours 
during which licensed premises shall be open ; but 
the limit of the Court's discretion is a narrow 
one, the hour of opening can only vary between 
six and eight in the morning, and the closing 
hour between nine and eleven at night 

An attempt is made in the Act to strike at 
the evil of drinking clubs. No clubs can exist 
vrithout being registered by the Sheriff- Clerk, who 
acts as registrar. Certain information as to the 
officials of the club, its rules, and the terms of 
admission of members, must be supplied. Opposi- 
tion to the registration may be offered by the 
Police, or by the Town or Parish Council, and 
the Sheriff hears the grounds of complaint and 
the answers that may be made, and decides 
whether the club is qualified for registration. 
The Sheriff is empowered to remove from the 
register any club which he is satisfied is not a 
iond fide club, or is kept mainly .for the purposes 
of drinking. The provisions of this part of the 
Act are drastic, and provide stringent regulation^ 
aimed at the suppression of the bogus clubs 
which, when the Act was passed, had become a 
serious eviL Every increase in the stringency of 
the licensing laws had up to that time failed of 
its effects to a great extent owing to the increase 
of such clubs, and this Act at last provided the 
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remedy. None of the licensing reforms yet passed 
have given any opening to the experiments which 
temperance reformers wish to try, and a large 
field is still open for new methods of dealing 
with this deepest and most ineradicable of our 
social evils. 



LECTUKE IV 

Edacation— History — Elementary Education not strictly defined — 
School Boards — ^Their Powers and Duties — Supplementary 
Courses — Higher-Grade Schools — Continuation Classes — 
Training of Teachers — ^Provincial Committees — Technical 
Education— The ''Whisky Money "—Technical Colleges- 
Powers of Town and County Councils — Methods of Co- 
ordination. 

The earliest public provision made for education 
in Scotland is lost in the mists of antiquity. So 
early as 1494 the first known Education Act 
was passed, but it takes for granted the existence 
of the town Grammar Schools. It was not, how- 
ever, till the Beformation that we find the begin- 
nings of that systematic and universal educational 
scheme which has made this small and poor 
country world famous. The admirable co-ordination 
and the harmonious completeness of the system 
framed and advocated by John Knox are well 
known. A school in every parish, a secondary 
school (as we should call it) in each of the larger 
towns, and the Universities, vrith financial provision 
for drafting the more promising scholars into 
them, all played their part in this most states- 
manlike of systems. While the forfeited properties 

80 
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of the Church were to provide the funds, it was 
not intended that the education should be free, 
except to the poor. Parents who could afford to 
do so were to pay school fees. 

Although the scheme was never carried out in 
its entirety, owing to the alienation into private 
hands of a large part of the Church revenues, 
yet the Parochial Schools were set up and pro- 
vided for in the course of the seventeenth century : 
«A ultmutdy, « « «. in . f»rMer JZ. 
the control of these schools was placed in the 
hands of the minister and kirk-session, with the 
co-operation of the heritors. In every parish the 
heritors and kirk-session appointed a schoolmaster, 
who, once appointed, could not be dismissed except 
for faults proved against him; they provided a 
schoolhouse and a residence; and he was entitled 
to the school fees of the children, which were 
supplemented when necessary by an assessment 
levied on the heritors, and paid half by them and 
half by their tenants. 

This parochial system of primary schools only 
applied to landward (or rural) parishe& In the 
burghs the schools were maintained by the Town 
Councils, which appointed the teachers and were 
liable for the upkeep of the schools. These were 
often paid for out of the Common Good. Boys 
and girls alike went to these schools, and in 
them, as in the rural Parish Schools, they were 
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taught together in the same classes. The educa- 
tion was not free, although special provision was 
sometimes made for the children of the poor, and 
the school fees sufficed to meet a large proportion 
of the cost of management 

It has been already explained how the close 
association of Parochial Schools with the Established 
Church produced an anomalous state of affairs as suc- 
cessive secessions from the Establishment made clear 
the need for secularising the educational machinery. 
School Boards were set up in every parish, urban 
and rural ; and the Parochial Schools in the rural 
parishes and the Burgh Schools in towns were 
all transferred to them. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of the new education authority was its 
ad hoc character. It had nothing to do with any- 
thing but education. Its functions differed, how- 
ever, a good deal from those of its prototype, 
the English School Board. For one thing there 
never was here, as in England, the nervous anxiety 
lest the children should learn too much. Con- 
sequently ''elementary education" W£U3 never 
rigidly defined, and School Boards were not re- 
stricted to providing it. Elementary education is 
a convenient division of a School Board's work, 
but its only legal importance is that the com- 
pulsory attendance is confined to the education which 
is so described. But the School Boards provide, 
and levy rates for, what in England would be 
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outside the functions of an elementary education 
authority as being "secondary." And this is 
done in two ways. The ordinary primary school 
carries on its pupils in many cases far beyond 
what is generally called elementary work. And, 
in the second place, many School Boards, especially 
in large towns, maintain '^ higher-grade " schools 
for those who have gone through the primary 
schools ¥rith a certain degree of proficiency. In 
these ways the Boards make use of their powers 
to carry on the education to whatever standard 
may be required. In addition, we shall see that 
the School Boards are empowered to make some 
provision for technical education. 

The constitution of a School Board has already 
been explained. It is elected for three years, and 
thus a member has ample time to become familiar 
¥rith his duties, even if his term is not prolonged 
by re-election. These duties are both arduous 
and various, and Legislation tends ever to increase 
them, while the demands of the Education Depart- 
ment, in its efforts to raise the educational 
standard, are a perpetual stimulus to members to 
thoughtful consideration of all problems affecting 
the children's welfare. The matters which call for 
the attention of a School Board member may be 
put clearly before our minds by considering what 
forms the business of a single meeting of the 
Board, taken from a typical minute of a meeting 
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of the School Board of one of our , large 
towns. 

1. Mtendance. — The first business arises out of 
the duty of enforcing compulsory attendance at 
school A number of parents have been called 
upon to appear before the Board to explain the 
non-attendance of their children or the irregularity 
of attendance. The explanations which they have 
to offer are listened to and considered, and they 
are warned that a continuation in such neglect will 
entail prosecution. The worst offenders are told 
that if the children's attendance is not resumed 
at once they will be prosecuted without further 
notice. The years of. compulsory school attend- 
ance are from five to fourteen years of age. But 
by a recent Statute (1 Edw. vil ch. 9) the School 
Board is allowed to grant exemption or partial 
exemption from school attendance to individual 
children where the Board is satisfied that some 
good reason for such exemption exists; and it 
may attach conditions as to the further attendance 
at school which will be required. This provision 
allows a School Board to meet two cases in which 
hardship may arise to poor parents from the loss 
of the earnings of their children. Where the child 
has attained a reasonable degree of proficiency and 
its earnings are of special importance from the 
poverty of its parents, and where a merely temporary 
absence from school may be of use to the parents 
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and of little harm to the child, this power of 
exemption may be invoked. But a list of such 
exemptions and of the circumstances in which they 
are granted must be kept by the Board, and its 
decisions are open to review by the Education 
Department. Generally the warning of defaulting 
parents by the Board, backed by its power to 
institute prosecutions, is sufficient to enforce 
attendance of the children at school; but in the 
last resort the power of fining by the Sheriff is 
employed, and there are usually a few cases in 
which this is necessary. 

2. Sdiool Staff. — The arrangements for staffing 
the schools of the Board come up in the form of 
resignations of teachers, applications for transference 
to another school, complaints and grievances of 
various kinds brought up by teachers; also 
questions of increasing or reducing the staff in con- 
sequence of growth of particular schools require 
constant attention. It is important to notice the 
relation of the Board to the teachers in its employ- 
ment The old parochial schoolmaster appointed 
by the kirk-session and heritors enjoyed a great 
security of tenure; but we have now gone round 
to the other extreme. The teacher has become 
entirely dependent on the Board which appoints 
him, and occasional complaints of unjust dismissal 
have made the question of their tenure of office a 
burning one among the teachers. We had occasion 
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to consider the matter of the relation of the Local 
Authorities and those employed by them in connec- 
tion with Town Council committees, and we saw 
how the objections to allowing the elected members 
of local bodies a direct right of patronage to offices 
was avoided by interposing a permanent official 
with special knowledge of the work, who should 
engage aU the necessary workers under him. The 
School Boards suffer from the want of such a 
system. The appointment of a teacher is made 
by a direct vote of the whole Board, and so the 
way is opened for all manner of indirect influence 
being brought to bear on members by the candidates 
and their friends. At the best, this system of 
direct election leads to canvassing the members 
and other well-known devices, which are detri- 
mental to efficiency and lower the self-respect of 
the teaching profession. 

3. School Accommodation. — The matter of ac- 
commodation in the different schools calls for 
constant attention in a lai^e town where popula- 
tion fluctuates. This and other details of school 
management, like holidays and opening and closing 
of school terms, are usually dealt with by a 
committee, which reports to the Board at every 
meeting. 

4. Secondary Schools. — If the Board has under 
its control any secondary schools, these are usually 
in charge of a special committee. These schools 
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are af ten the old Burgh Academies or High Schools, 
taken over by the Board from the charge of the 
Town Councils. They are not free, but often there 
are a certain number of free places to which 
promising pupils are appointed by the Board. In 
this way the most successful scholars of even the 
poorest class can be helped on to the very gates 
of the University ; for the High Schools carry the 
education on to the standard of the Leaving 
Certificate of the Education Department, which is 
accepted by the Universities in place of their own 
Preliminary Examination. Special preparation is 
usually provided in the High Schools for those 
pupils who are going to enter a University; and a 
School Board watches with interest and pride the 
University career of its former pupils, and notes in 
its reports the honours which they achieve. 

5. Higher-GrTode Schools. — -A very important 
stage of education under the care of the Board is 
in some ways intermediate between that of the 
primary school and that of the high schools. Com- 
pulsory attendance can only be enforced in 
elementary schools and between the, ages of five 
and fourteen. But there are a certain number of 
pupils whose parents are willing that they should 
remain at school for a short time longer, though 
they are not destined to proceed to the standard 
of the secondary schools. For these there is the 
higher-grade school. " It provides for pupils who 
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will enter the lower ranks of industry and com- 
merce at the age of about fifteen or sixteen, and 
for whom a secondary school course, with a later 
leaving age, would be consequently unsuitable. 
It is a free school, where, in the absence of fees, 
regular attendance on the part of the pupils 
enrolling is held incumbent for a period of three 
years from the age of twelve or thereby." Literary 
and commercial • courses (not, of course, of a very 
advanced standard) are provided, and these may 
bring the pupil up to the level of the Intermediate 
Certificate of the Education Department. Thus the 
boy or girl who before reaching the age of fourteen 
attains an adequate standard may leave the primary 
school and enter on a three years' course at the 
higher-grade school, which will enable him or her 
to enter on life with a more adequate educa- 
tion, and consequently a better position and a 
better wage, than those who merely receive 
the legal mimimum in the elementary school 
coursa 

6. Evenivg Classes. — Of all these classes of 
schools the Board has to consider the management 
and finances. The care of buildings, the provision 
of teachers, the reports of the Department's 
Inspectors, are all reported on to the Board by its 
various committees, and considered in detail But 
the work of a Board meeting is far from being 
exhausted. Once the compulsory school attend- 
7 
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ance is over at the age of fourteen, and the boy or 
girl has started on some trade or craft, the School 
Board begins another important part of its work. 
If the higher-grade school is not taken advantage 
of, there is still a great amount of instruction 
provided for those who will avail themselves of it. 
The demands of daily work are supposed to pre- 
vent attendance at day classes, and so the school 
buildings which by day are filled with children at 
their primary instruction, are thrown open in the 
evenings to the boys and girls who hav« passed 
that stage. The continuation classes have become 
a most important part of a School Board's work. 
On the assumption that the pdpils are in need of 
a practical training in the science and technology 
of their special trades and occupations, the Evening 
Continuation Classes are arranged to give a pro- 
gressive instruction of a highly technical character. 
Fees are generally small, and considerable sums 
are set aside by the Central Government as grants 
in aid of technical education. The growth of this 
department of education is a matter of the last 
few years, and it has not been controlled on any 
systematic plan, which is susceptible of simple 
statement. For the School Board is not the only 
body which is expending money in fostering 
technical education. 

There still remain one or two duties which the 
law has imposed on it in relation to the children 
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under its charge, but not strictly educational in 
character. 

7. Juvenile Crime. — ^With a view to assist the 
School Board in supervising the discipline of the 
schools and noting any improvement or deteriora- 
tion in the conduct of the children, it is provided 
by a recent Statute (Youthful Offenders Act, 
1901) that when any child under fourteen years 
of age is convicted in a Criminal Court, a notifica- 
tion of the conviction shall be sent to the Clerk of 
the School Board. The number of convictions is 
usually large, but an examination of the list usually 
makes the matter look far less grave than it at 
first sight appears. A certain number of the 
convictions are for serious offences, which indicate 
criminal surroundings and the risk of a child 
being drawn into a career of crime. But a very 
much larger nimiber of the offences are concerned 
with such signs of youthful depravity as '* malicious 
mischief," playing football in the streets, and 
throwing missiles. 

8. Umployment of Children. — ^A fresh extension 
of the powers and duties of School Boards has 
taken them outside the sphere of education and 
given them some control of the children's occupa- 
tions out of school hours. The Board now has the 
duty of regulating by by-laws (under the Employ- 
ment of Children Act, 1903) the age below which, 
the hours within which, and the daily and weekly 
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time beyond which, the employment of children 
shall be illegal Power is also given to the Board 
to prohibit the employment of children in trades 
and occupations which they may consider imsuit- 
able. The by-laws made by the Board do not 
come into force until they have been confirmed by 
the Secretary for Scotland, and it is his business to 
see that they are adequately made public, and to 
hear all objections to them urged by persons 
affected. The School Boards have given in some 
cases much trouble to the framing of these by- 
laws; and some of them have been opposed jby 
the traders who were accustomed to employ the 
children. The subject commonly in dispute has 
been the hours in ' which children might be 
employed in errands by tradesmen, especially by 
dairymen and milksellers, and the Secretary for 
Scotland has approved by-laws which forbid the 
employment of boys before half-past six, and 
forbid any employment of girls before school 
hours. 

It is worthy of notice how, through the frequent 
changes in the organisation of national education, 
the Education Department is constantly working 
out the evolution of a complete scheme, filling up 
gaps, cutting off superfluities, and providing for all 
classes of pupils. For many years after the 
introduction of compulsory attendance, the end of 
the compulsory period varied ciccording to the 
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capacity of the pupil. In no case was it prolonged 
beyond fourteen years, but a pupil who could 
qualify for the Merit Certificate could leave before 
the age limit was reached. Since 1901 the com- 
pulsory period has been five to fourteen; but no 
exemption is given as the result of examination; 
the only exemptions are those given by special 
decision of the Board after inquiry into the special 
circumstances of each case. This duty of the 
Board has been already considered. The change 
so introduced resulted in a number of children 
being retained compulsorily in a primary school 
after they had gone through the whole elementary 
curriculum, and when no provision was made for 
carrying their studies further. To meet this want 
the Education Department made two changes. It 
postponed the granting of a Merit Certificate till 
the end of the compulsory school attendance, that 
is to say, till the child had attained fourteen years 
of age ; and it introduced a scheme of supplementary 
courses. These supplementary courses are designed 
for those children who have received all that they 
can get from the elementary course before reaching 
the limit of compulsory attendance, but who are 
expected to leave when that age is reached. They 
are not, therefore, to have the benefit of a course 
prolonged beyond the minimum period, and are on 
that account not eligible for the higher-grade 
schools. Admission to the supplementary courses 
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is not now determined by one examination, but by 
a consideration of a child's whole record at school. 
From this it is the duty of the teacher to deter- 
mine whether a child is fit to benefit by the 
transfer to such a course. The supplementary 
course code is drawn up with full consideration 
for the fact that the particular children for whom 
it ia intended are to commence earning their living 
at a very early age ; and the subjects are chosen as 
having a practical utiUty. It was not possible to 
make any headway in the limited time at such 
subjects as mathematics and languages, and these 
were relegated to the more advanced schools. 
But English received special attention, in the hope 
that even at such an early age some taste for 
reading might be acquired and aid given in the 
choice of books. Also certain subjects were pre- 
scribed as being of practical use and interest, such 
as hygienic rules. Government institutions, national 
and local, with geography and the channels of 
trade and commerce. Nature knowledge and 
drawing were carried on from the elementary 
course. Classes were limited to forty, and grants 
were distributed to the Boards for the work of 
supplementary courses ; while special grants might 
be earned by manual work, cookery, laundry work, 
and dressimking. 

The possibilities of an education are, after all, 
strictly limited when it is all to end at the age of 
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fourteen; and we reach a much more hopeful 
department of education when we come to the 
provision for voluntary continuation of school life 
after the compulsory age has ' been reached. At 
about the age of twelve, if a child has adequately 
mastered the elementary course, his remaining 
years of school life are either spent in the 
supplementary courses (already mentioned) on the 
understanding that he or she will leave school as 
soon as it is legally possible ; or, with the prospect 
of remaining at school till the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, he will be drafted into the higher-grade 
school. Free from the urgency of fitting the 
children for practical life at the earliest possible 
moment, the teachers in the higher-grade schools 
are able to carry forward the general education 
and cultivation of the mental powers. Utilitarian 
considerations are not so urgent, and specialismg 
can be postponed. The general scheme of the 
higher-grade curriculum is therefore to teach 
English and another language, along with 
mathematics, natural science, and drawing. The 
value of this prolongation of a general education 
appears to be very well realised by the parents, 
for in the last two or three years there has been 
an enormous increase in the numbers attending 
higher-grade schools. Ail the larger School 
Boards have found their accommodation for this 
kind of school overtaxed, and the reports of the 
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Education Board quote this sudden increase as a 
principal cause of the difficulty in finding an 
adequate supply of trained teachers. 

By these two methods, of supplementary courses 
and of higher-grade schools, the ordinary school life 
of a child is carried on as long as the economic 
conditions will allow. But the educational system 
has not exhausted its resources. The evenings at 
least are free for the educational authorities to 
utilise if they can make the classes sufficiently 
useful and attractive to draw the boys and girls 
who are no longer under compulsion. The con- 
tinuation classes are intended, first, to provide 
further elementary instruction for those who have 
left the day school without an adequate elementary 
education; second, to give a more specialised in- 
struction bearing on the pupil's occupation and 
preliminary to a thorough course at some technical 
college; third, to give more advanced technical 
teaching for those who are unable to take a 
complete technical college course. The first 
purpose becomes less important as the supple- 
mentary courses and the higher -grade schools 
reduce the number of those leaving the day schools 
with an incomplete elementary education. And 
thus the continuation classes tend to become more 
and more purely technical. 

We have seen that in some of the larger tovms 
the School Boards have taken over the old Burgh 
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Schools which have always given a secondary 
education. In this way those Boards provide a 
complete system which leads right up to the 
Univer8itie& In addition there are many excellent 
endowed schools (such as those of the Merchant 
Company) and many private schools of greater or 
less efficiency. But though many of the larger 
towns are thus well provided, many parts of the 
country have little provision, and here the system 
of School Boards breaks down owing to the small 
size of the areas which they control. A country 
parish cannot, in most cases, support a properly 
equipped secondary school. There are in counties 
and in the six largest burghs. Secondary Education 
Committees, and among these is distributed the 
balance of a grant of £60,000, after deducting the 
cost of inspection and of the Leaving Certificate 
Examination. These committees contain represen- 
tatives of the Town or County Council (as the case 
may be), of the School Board, and of Educational 
Trusts, with an inspector from the central depart- 
ment. They do not provide education, but en- 
deavour to fill up gaps by subsidising existing 
institutions, by granting scholarships, and by paying 
travelling expensea In spite of this public 
assistance the provision of secondary education has 
not reached the high standard of thoroughness of 
the other branches of the system. In point of 
efficiency, however, the secondary schools have been 
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raised coivgiderably in recent years by the method 
of inspection by the Education Department There 
is no compulsion on a private secondary school to 
submit to this inspection, but now all the secondary 
schools of any importance are so inspected, and the 
recommendations of the inspectors have led to 
increased efficiency in all departments. 

The latest division of the educational system to 
undergo a complete overhaul at the hands of the 
Department has been the training of teachers. 
From various sources teachers have been, and are, 
drawn, with various degrees of training and equip- 
ment. Those who have passed the Universities' 
Preliminary Examination or hold the Leaving 
Certificate of the Department get their general 
education at the Universities and their special 
training in classes provided by the King's Students 
Committees, and are known as King's students. 
If they take their special training at the Training 
Colleges they are known as King's scholars. 
Another class consists of those who have neither a 
Leaving Certificate nor a University PreUminary ; 
they may pass the King's Scholarship Examination 
and be admitted to a Training CoUege, where they 
receive both their general education and their 
special training. A third class consists of those 
who are qualified as assistant teachers and pass the 
King's Scholarship Examination, but do not enter a 
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Training College. Their practical training is got 
at the school in which they are employed as 
assistant teachers. 

The number of teachers employed in public 
schools is increasing at the rate of five hundred a 
year, and about six hundred drop out of the teach- 
ing staff every year for one reason or another. 
The mortality, so to speak, among female teachers 
is very much larger than among male teachers, 
owing to the large number who marry and give up 
their employment. There are thus about eleven 
hundred new teachers required every year ; and the 
sources of supply are much strained to meet this 
demand. 

To co-ordinate the agencies employed in the 
training of teachers and to supplement these 
agencies when necessary, there were formed in 
1905, by a Minute of the Education Department, 
four committees connected with the four Universities. 
Each of the committees consists of representatives 
from the University, from the technical colleges in 
the district, and from the secondary schools which 
receive a ^nt from, or are ins^^ted by. the 
Department. To these are added representatives of 
the School Boards in the adjacent burghs and 
counties, selected by the chairmen of those Boards ; 
and if any training colleges are transferred to the 
committee, the managers of such colleges are 
entitled to be represented on it. The committee 
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must co-opt a certain number of educational experts, 
and the chief inspector of schools for the district 
sits with the ^ committee and takes part in its 
deliberations, but has no vote. 

The committee may provide courses of instruction 
for the training of teachers, either in connection 
with the University or otherwise, in its University 
town, and can establish or subsidise " hostels " for 
residence. It supersedes the committees which 
formerly had charge of the King's students, and 
has the right of using Board Schools and Endowed 
Schools for the training of its students. Perhaps 
the most important of its powers is likely to be 
that of taking over the management, or buying 
outright, the existing Training Colleges. These 
consist of eight denominational colleges which have 
in the past done excellent work ; and the largest 
of them are now about to be transferred to these 
committees. The training of teachers has been 
retained longer in denominational hands than any 
other department of educational work. It began 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century by 
the Assembly of the Church sending a small 
number of those studying for the post of teacher to 
the sessional school of the Tron Church, Edinburgh, 
where they were to be taught all the best methods 
of the pedagogic art. From this small beginnmg, 
affecting about half a dozen students at a time, 
there gradually grew up the system of denomi- 
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national Normal Schools. After Edinburgh, there 
were started such training schools in Glasgow and 
Aberdeen successively. The Free Church on coming 
into existence soon followed the example ; and the 
existing eight colleges are made up of the three 
belonging to each of those Churches in those three 
towns, together with an Episcopalian College in 
Edinburgh and a Soman Catholic one in Glasgow. 
The nationalisation of the educational system will 
advance an important step when these colleges are 
brought under the management of the new com- 
mittees and are supported out of public funds. 

The history of the provision made for technical 
education is a good example of the haphazard 
method in which our administration develops, and 
the resultant want of method and co-ordination 
which it shows. We have seen how the School 
Boards have the power of conducting technical 
classes in the form of evening continuation classes 
But as the Board only controls a single parish the 
area was found too small for purposes of technical 
teaching, just as happened in the case of secondary 
education. When, therefore, a windfall in the form 
of a grant came to technical education it did not 
fall into the hands of School Boards. In the large 
towns the Boards indeed did a great work in 
promoting technical evening classes, and proved 
themselves most efficient administrators in this 
department; but in a small rural parish the 
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School Board had neither an adequate sphere for 
economical administration nor sufficient financial 
resources. 

In the year 1890 there was a scheme before 
Parliament for providing compensation out of pubUc 
funds to publicans for the loss of their licences, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer made provision 
in the Budget for devoting a certain sum of money 
to this purpose. To meet the cost an extra tax 
was put on beer and spirits. The Bill for the 
compensation to publicans failed to pass, and the 
money was there in hand to be disposed of. The 
original scheme to divide the money among local 
authorities for relief of the rates was amended 
during the passage of the Bill so as to allow the 
local authorities to devote as much of it as they 
chose to the purpose of technical education. 
Certain charges had to be met before either of 
these purposes could be served, and hence the sum 
actually available for relief of rates or technical 
education was known as the ''Besidue Grant," or 
popularly, from its source, as the " Whisky Money." 
The tax on beer and spirits from which the money 
is derived is important, because the grant varies 
with the amount which that tax produces, and is 
now diminishing on accoimt of the diminishing 
consumption of those commodities. 

The Residue Grant is paid to Town and County 
Councils, and it rests with them to decide whether 
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it shall be spent on technical education or devoted 
to the relief of rates. At first the larger towns 
devoted most of it to the latter purpose; they 
were provided in many cases wibh very well 
endowed technical colleges, and did not greatly feel 
the need of more technical teaching. The smaller 
burghs received such very small amounts that 
nothing effective could be done for education ; but 
the County Councils more frequently spent the 
money on providing technical teaching by means 
of itinerant lecturers. Since then the proportion 
of the money devoted to education has been 
increased. The larger burghs have realised more 
the importance of the work, and the practice has 
become common for the small burghs to pay over 
their share of the Residue Grant to the County 
Council in whose territory they are situated, and 
they get their share of the technical teaching on 
which the money is spent. At present the Residue 
Grant amounts to about £69,000 a year, and 
of this sum about three-quarters is spent on 
technical education. 

The mode in which the money is utilised varies 
a good deal according to the circumstances of 
different counties and burghs. The County Councils 
were inclined at first to expend large sums on 
lectures by highly trained men of science on 
subjects much beyond the capacity of those for 
whom they were intended; but experience has 
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taught that what is needed is a very systematic 
training, which is fully within the powers of 
comprehension of the classes whom it is sought 
to benefit. If there is within reach a fully 
equipped technical coUege in any neighbouring 
town, the County Council will sometimes give a 
grant to such a college, and will perhaps even pay 
the travelling expenses of country pupils who 
travel to its classes. Thus the County Council 
of Mid-Lothian pays for the travelling of pupils 
attending the Heriot-Watt College. The same 
county provides classes in more remote parts in 
such subjects as papermaking and mining; and 
for female pupils in dressmaking, laundry work, 
and cooking. 

While those subjects are generally most popular 
which lead directly to a greater earning capacity, 
e.g. bookkeeping and typewriting, the influence 
of the Education Department is always directed 
to stimulating interest in those subjects which 
from a less utilitarian standpoint are of greater 
educational value. Thus, in addition to the more 
purely practical training in trades and crafts, most 
authorities provide classes for subjects like physics 
and mechanical drawing, which promote efficiency 
in the workman more indirectly, but are much 
more stimulating to the mind. 

As the bodies which have it in their power 
to provide technical education include Town and> 
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County CouncilSySchool Boards^and endowed Colleges 

of various kinds, a satisfactory system of teaching 

depends on the harmonious co-operation of these 

bodies. If they are working independently the 

result is sure to be overlapping and a great waste 

of resources. If, on the other hand, they unite 

to produce a common scheme of classes the result 

will be to produce at minimum cost all that the 

people require in the way of technical training. 

There is no power to compel co-operation, and the 

extent to which that end is achieved varies largely 

in different localities. Not the least important part 

of the scheme is the Technical Colleges, of which 

some are general and some special In Edinburgh 

and neighbourhood there are the Heriot-Watt 

College, the newly-established Edinburgh and East 

of Scotland College of Agriculture, and the Leith 

Nautical College. Glasgow has the Glasgow and 

West of Scotland Technical College, the Glasgow 

School of Art, the Glasgow Athenseum Commercial 

Coll^, and the West of Scotland Agricultural 

College. In Aberdeen there is some technical 

teaching at the Gk^rdon College, and there is the 

newly-founded Aberdeen and North of Scotland 

College of Agriculture. There is a strong tendency 

in these laige towns for the School Board and the 

Technical Colleges to divide the work among them 

to save the duplication of classes. The ideal 

system is followed where they (as in Aberdeen) 
8 
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issue a joint prospectus of classes, in which a 
graduated scheme of instruction is provided. It 
is convenient to give the more elementary training 
and the less technical instruction in the Board 
Schools, and leave the more advanced work to the 
Colleges with their better equipment of apparatus. 
In this way there is gradually being developed in 
these large towns a complete system of training in 
all the trades and crafts, which is perhaps the most 
hopeful sign of our educational progress and should 
go far to secure our country's place in the world's 
trade and commerce. In the counties which are 
mainly rural the problem is a more difficult one ; 
but there too there has been a marked change 
in recent years. The counties which cannot 
maintain a Technical College of their own are 
combining to form Agricultural Colleges in the 
large towns to which they can send their students. 
The Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of 
Agriculture receives a share of their grants from 
nine different counties. The Agricultural College 
in Aberdeen receives subsidies from six different 
County Councils, which are all represented on its 
governing body. The Glasgow College is supported 
in the same way by the western counties. Full 
use is made of smy suitable instruction provided 
by the Universities, the Technical Colleges, and 
Veterinary Colleges. 
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Public Health — Pnrification of Air and Biyers — Control of Food 
Supplies — Milk Supply — Water Supply — Slaughter-Housee — 
Inspection of Food — Housing — Dean of Guild Court: Its 
Powers — Building By-laws — Overcrowding: Olaqgow Experi- 
ments — ^Municipal Housing. 

In the literature of a hundred years ago and 
earlier many a vivid picture may be found of 
the state of n^lect and dirt which characterised 
the streets and lanes of cities. A mediaeval town 
had narrow, ill-paved streets with an open drain 
running down the middle, into which all the refuse 
from the houses was promiscuously thrown — 
sometimes straight out of the windows. Practically 
no scavenging was done, and the health of the 
inhabitants was left to fare as best it could in 
this putrefying maas of rubbiah in which they 
spent their lives. How they did fare is best seen 
in the recurrent and deadly outbreaks of cholera 
and typhoid fever which periodically decimated 
the population. The earliest efforts, indeed, to 
take precautions against preventable diseases due 
to dirt were the panic-stricken and therefore 
spasmodic attempts inspu^ by speciaUy severe 
epidemics. The high death-rate in ordinary times 
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from typhoid and smaUpox was regarded as the 
normal state of affairs; and it required a severe 
outbreak of cholera, involving thousands of victims, 
to galvanise into temporary vitality the hygienic 
conscience of that time. 

That town life was unhealthy and lived in 
total disregard of sanitary precautions throughout 
all the earlier history of Scotland, as of the rest 
of Europe, is clear from the record of these re- 
current epidemics ; but the situation was aggravated 
by the growth of towns which followed the intro- 
duction of the factpry sjrstem. Towns grew with 
extraordinary rapidity, and all the evils of insanitary 
surroundings were multiplied with the increasing 
numbers of the town dwellers. The evils which 
had existed so long had now a more deadly effect 
than before ; their victims were crowded together 
in the manufacturing towns and succumbed to 
epidemics in numbers which at last alarmed the 
ruling classes and so produced the first efforts at 
remedial measures. The first half of last century 
was a period of awakening to the gravity of the 
situation, and (to a lesser extent) to the preventable 
nature of the evils. It was a long time before 
the authorities struck at the root of the malady 
by making permanent provision for sanitation and 
cleanliness. The earliest efforts were all confined 
to making temporary provision for dealing with 
epidemics as they arose. The Cholera Acts parsed 
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in 1832 start from the preamble: "Whereas it 
has pleased Almighty God to visit the United 
Kingdom with the disease called cholera . . . 
with the view to prevent as far as possible by 
the Divine Blessing the spread of the disease/' 
and proceed to empower the Privy Council to 
make rules and regulations for the prevention and 
abatement of that disease. There is nothing, how- 
ever, about the removal of the state of the filth 
and degradation in which the people of the large 
towns lived in their crowded and dirty hovels, 
no proviHion for striking at the root from which 
the plague of disease and death grew to such 
proportions. 

What a contrast is presented by the elaborate 
provision now* made to secure a healthy life to 
the. whole community! Every important depart- 
ment of our daily lives is guarded and watched 
by those who are made responsible to ensure us 
against epidemics euad all preventable evils to 
health. The cleanliness of our streets and houses, 
the purity of our food, a perfect water supply, 
the dimensions and sound construction of our 
houses, the warding off of infectious disease that 
comes to our ports in ships, the provision of 
hospitals for the isolation of infectious patients, 
the provision of parks and recreation grounds as 
air spaces in our cities, — such is the network of 
agencies that has sprung up within the last half 
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century to guard us, like a terrestrial providence, 
against plague, pestilence, and disease. 

In starting with the machinery by which all 
this public health administration is carried on, 
it is only necessary to recall that in burghs the 
public health authority is the Town Council, and in 
rural districts the District Conmiittee of the County 
Council. These bodies employ medical officers 
and sanitary officers, through whom the work of 
which we are about to speak is carried on. But 
over these, and directing their activities, is the 
Local Government Board, which on its public 
health side keeps a firm hand on the local 
authorities, and by its guidance and advice, and 
ultimately by its powers of compulsion, contributes 
greatly to the efficiency of their work. Many 
of the more important duties of the local 
authorities are obligatory upon them, and on their 
failing in the performance they are liable to legal 
compulsion. Where a local public health authority 
neglects to provide an adequate and pure water 
supply, or where it neglects scavenging so as to 
endanger the public health, the Local Government 
Board represents the necessity of such works, and 
in the last resort applies to the Courts to compel 
their performance. Any person living in an 
area where proper sanitary precautions are neglected 
may complain to the Local Government Board, 
which will inquire mto the grounds of the com- 
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plaint; and if it find them proved, it will use 
its powers to see the matter righted. 

An important work which is left too much to 
the local authorities and neglected by them is 
that of securing a reasonable purity in the air we 
breathe. By the congestion of population in large 
towns it becomes a matter of great importance 
to prevent the pollution of the atmosphere with 
smoke and hurtful vapours from factories and 
works of all kinds. The late Dr. Russell of the 
Local Government Board, in dealing with the 
large proportion of deaths due to diseases of the 
lungs, discusses frost, east wind, and other un- 
pleasant incidents of our northern winters, but 
(speaking of Glasgow) describes fog as "the most 
deadly ingredient of our winter&" In one year 
which he mentions, seven weeks of continual fog, 
of unusual density, sent up the death-rate to 67 
per 1000, and of these deaths no less than one 
half were due to diseases of the lungs. The 
same authority points out the comparative futility 
of insisting on ventilation and air space, while the 
air admitted is polluted to an extent dangerous 
to those who breathe it The local authorities 
are perhaps all the slower to enforce stringent 
rules against the factories that emit smoke and 
evil smelling gases, because they themselves are 
frequently bad oflfenders. Most Town Councils 
have their own gas works, which render the neigh- 
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bouring part of the town malodorouB and de- 
preciate the value of property in its vicinity. 

The case of rivers is hardly less important. And 
there is no donbt that in some instances the local 
authorities are among the worst offenders with 
regard to their pollution. Many a burgh r^ards 
the river which runs through it as a convenient 
sewer provided by Nature for its use, and as a 
means of avoiding any expenditure for getting rid 
of its refuse. But a special difficulty arises from 
the fact that a river flows through the areas of so 
many local authorities. No one of them can do 
much to keep it free from pollution, and it is 
always difficult to get local authorities to work 
together. The only satisfactory solution is the 
formation of a special body representing all the 
public health authorities which have jurisdiction 
along its course. Such a joint board was created 
some years ago for the Water of Leith, and it set 
about restraining the pollution by mill-owners and 
manufacturers on its banks, with beneficial effects 
which were at once perceptible to the practitioners 
of the anglers' art. So much use, however, is made 
of Scottish streams for industrial purposes, and 
Scotland draws so much capital and industry by 
the special purity of her rivers, that the interests 
of the manufacturers claim and deserve a special 
consideration, — but one which is not in the long- 
run inconsistent with the interests of public health. 
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The purity of our food supply is the object of 
important duties of the local authorities. Inspectors 
are employed to examine food of all kinds which 
is exposed for sale. They have the right to enter 
shops or to stop and examine carts and barrows; 
and no kind of food is exempt from their scrutiny. 
Anything, solid or liquid, intended for the food of 
man is open to their inspection. But there are 
certain kinds of food which are so commonly the 
vehicles of infection and disease that special pro- 
vision has been made for their control. First in 
importance is the sale of milk. It has long been 
the object of the public health authorities to control 
this trade. It is not sufficient to have powers over 
the town dairies without also being able to trace 
the milk to the farm from which it comes. Every 
dairyman and cowkeeper now requires to be 
registered by the local authority; and the clean- 
liness of dairies and cowsheds is insisted on in a series 
of regulations which are enforced by regular in- 
spection. The local authority appoints an Inspector 
of Dairies, who may be one of the sanitary inspectors. 
Veterinary surgeons are also appointed for the 
inspection of dairy cattle ; and when an outbreak 
of infectious disease is suspected to have proceeded 
from a particular dairy, the supply of mUk from 
that dairy may be stopped, and the owner compelled 
to produce a list of those to whom he has been 
supplying milk. Penalties are imposed on a 
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dairyman who allows anyone suffering from an 
infectious disease to take any part in the work of 
his dairy in such a way as may contaminate the 
milk. All these stringent provisions are inspired 
by the Beports of two Commissions to the effect 
that tuberculosis in man was more frequently got 
from milk than from any other form of food. 

It is a duty incumbent on the local authorities 
to provide an adequate water supply, and, as we 
have seen, the Local Government Board will 
compel a negligent authority to perform this duty. 
In a former lecture we saw how water supply was 
one of those purposes for which the District Com- 
mittee of a County Council might establish a 
"special district." If a village is not adequately 
supplied with private wells, the ratepayers may 
request the county authority to make the village a 
special water supply district, and a rate for the 
upkeep of the v^ter supply Ib raised within the 
district, though levied by the County Council 

The general inspection of food employs a con- 
siderable staff of Sanitary Inspectors. The super- 
vision in the central markets is often supplemented 
by visits to retail shops. Two different types of 
case call for the attention of the inspector. There 
are the perishable articles which have been kept 
too long, or in unsuitable conditions, and are no 
longer fit for food. Also there are cases of 
deliberate fraud by the tradesman who adulterates 
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his wares. For both of these the inspector is 
on the outlook. Samples are bought and taken to 
the public analyst, who is another official employed 
by the local authority. He examines the samples 
submitted to him, and a prosecution may follow if 
his report is unsatisfactory. In this way numberless 
articles of daily food are occasionally tested, such as 
sugar, coffee, flour, milk, butter, and cheese. A 
woman is said to make an excellent inspector and 
sampling officer, as being less liable to be suspected 
by the shopkeeper. And in some towns women 
sanitary inspectors are appointed, and have this for 
a part of their work. 

More important, perhaps, for public health even 
than securing pure food and water is the supervision 
of the houses that we live in. No element in the 
environment of the people has more influence on 
health, morals, and intelligence. That the housing 
should be good and adequate is the primary con- 
dition of elevating the lowest classes of our town 
communities. Now to some extent the control of 
buildings in towns has long been a department of 
Local Government. The Dean of Guild Court is a 
very ancient institution in Scotland. Its principal 
function in early times seems to have been to 
prevent the owner of an urban site from building 
so as to encroach on the public street, and perhaps 
to settle disputed boundaries between adjacent 
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proprietora This ancient institation has been 
turned to other services, and has proved itself most 
useful in its modem guisa 

The earlier history of the Dean of Guild and his 
Court presents many interesting features, which 
tempt those of an antiquarian fancy to linger over 
them. We shall not go farther back than 1674, 
a year which marked an epoch in the history of 
Edinburgh, and brought its Dean of Guild Court 
into prominence in the performance of functions 
precisely similar to those which it now performs. 
In the April of 1674 a fire broke out in the High 
Street of Edinburgh, which was almost entirely built 
of timber. A great part of that famous street was 
destroyed, and the circumstance which seems to 
have impressed the authorities of that time was 
that what ultimately stopped the progress of the 
flames and' saved the rest of the town from destruc- 
tion, was the existence of one of those rare buildings 
made entirely of stone and lime. This object- 
lesson in the durability of building materials was 
so promptly taken to heart that on the following 
Ist May an Act of Council was passed to the effect 
that all the citizens who were rebuilding their 
houses after the fire must do so entirely with stone 
and lime, and that all buildings and repairs of 
buildings must thereafter have a warrant from the 
Dean of Guild in his Court. To hasten the re- 
building of the city in stone it was provided that a 
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majority of the proprietors in a wooden tenement 
might compel its reconstruction in stone, and the 
minority had to pay their shara 

Near the very end of the seventeenth century 
the building regulations were made even more 
stringent by an Act of Parliament applicable to 
the capital only (1698). Walls were to be three 
feet thick at the bottom, and to narrow gradually 
to two feet at the fifth storey ; and full details are 
given for the building of chimneys and making 
of fireplaces with a view to avert conflagrations 
such as that of 1674. It was an important duty 
of the Court also to see that a proprietor did not 
encroach on any public street or passage, and if 
the boundary between two properties was in dispute 
the Dean of Guild had a jurisdiction to decide it in 
his Court. In 1771 the Dean of Guild of Edin- 
burgh ordered the removal of all projecting shop 
sign& 

In many respects the present powers of the 
Dean of Guild are the same as in the seventeenth 
century. Now, as then, no one may proceed to 
erect or alter any building within the burgh without 
previously obtaining a warrant authorising him 
to do so. By more recent practice it is equally 
necessary to get such a warrant for utilising as a 
human habitation any building which had not 
formerly been so used, or to increase the number 
of houses in a tenement When a petition is pre-* 
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sented for a warrant, plans must be lodged showing 
exactly what the applicant proposes to do; and 
before the warrant is granted the plans are examined 
to see if they show sufScient strength of material, 
stability of construction, suitable mode of access, 
with light, air, ventilation, and other sanitary 
provisions, and also a general compliance with the 
local building regulations. 

The Court in which these extensive powers are 
vested, consists in Edinburgh of the Dean of Guild, 
elected (as in Dundee and Glasgow also) by the 
Guildry or Merchant Company, and of a certain 
number of persons appointed by the Town Council, 
half from their own number and half from burgh 
electors, who shall include a certain proportion of 
architects or surveyors or master builders. The 
Court, therefore, is strong in special knowledge of 
the matters which it deals with, and technical skill 
to examine the plans of applicants. There is further 
a Master of Works attached to the Court, who 
makes reports on plans and supervises the execution 
of the Court's orders. The Dean of Guild, however, 
belongs essentially to the organisation of the ancient 
royal burghs, and it is only in a few of the larger 
burghs that the Dean elected by the Guildry has 
retained this peculiar power. In other royal burghs 
the Town Council (as reformed in 1833) was allowed 
to choose one of its own members to perform the 
duties of president of the Court (which was itself 
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preserved). In other burghs which had no Dean of 
Guild Court, the same powers were intrusted to the 
magistrates or to a new Dean of Guild Court, which 
the burgh was authorised to institute if it chose. 

There are some of the ancient burghs of Scotland 
which have no Dean of Guild Court, but these find 
a substitute in a Plans Committee of the Town 
Council. Such a conmiittee exercises similar 
powers (e.^. in Aberdeen), and their authority is 
necessary before buildings can be erected or altered. 
In some towns {e.g. Dundee) the Dean of Guild 
Court is limited in its jurisdiction to the boundaries 
of the ancient royalty, and a Flans Committee 
performs similar duties for the parts of the modem 
town which lie outside these limits. 

Town building regulations have become very 
elaborate. General Statutes provide such regulations 
for all burghs except the five large ones, which have 
special Acts of their own. Glasgow has perhaps 
the most complete and elaborate code; but there 
is a great family likenesa among them, and they 
are too technical in character to discuss in any 
detail Apart from the general interests of 
sanitation, a leading group of provisions is intended 
to secure adequate air space around the blocks 
of houses. The height of the houses must bear 
some relation to the width of the street in front 
of them. The exact relation between them differs 
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in different codes : thus while Edinburgh builders may 
build bouses which are in height one and a quarter 
times the width of the street, in Glasgow the street 
must be as wide as the houses are high. The most 
recent provision to secure the free circulation of 
air round the houses relates to the building of 
houses around a fully closed-in hollow square. In 
such a method of construction there is a body of 
stagnant air enclosed which cannot readily be 
changed by draughts from outside. So in towns 
which have a very recent code of building regula- 
tions it is illegal to construct such a *' hollow 
square" (as it is called) without leaving gaps of 
fifteen yards wide unbuilt on in two opposite sides 
of the square to provide a healthy draught for the 
circulation of the air. 

Hitherto it has always been too readily assumed 
«>« the o^d for pj^ »p«™io« ta «c™, 
healthy dwellings has been confined to the town& 
But those familiar with the houses of rural districts, 
both the isolated cottages of farm labourers and 
the rows of uninteresting miners' houses, know that 
the structure and sanitation of these is hardly less 
in need of attention. Some provision for this 
has at last been made. The District Committee, as 
the health authority, is empowered (since 1897, 
Public Health Act) to frame by-laws to regulate 
the erection of houses. The power is optional, and 
it has not yet been very largely taken advantage 
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of, but some of the most populous counties {e.g. 
Fife, Lanarkshire) now have their building code& 
The greatest need, however, for ensuring the best 
hygienic conditions possible by construction and 
ventilation of houses, arises in towns where space 
is wanting and no constant supply of fresh air 
is available to counteract the other evils of the 
environment. Mere space is such an important 
element in the health conditions that the other 
elements of a good sanitary condition become of 
increased importance where space is inadequate. 
All this appears from the deadly uniformity with 
which the death-rate rises with increasing density 
of population. This is true when comparing towns 
with country districts, and equally true when com- 
paring the more crowded with the less crowded 
parts of the same town. The margin between 
health and disease in the crowded parts of our 
great towns is a narrow one, and close consideration 
given to the wholesome building and occupation 
of tenements of small houses becomes a primary * 
duty of the local health authorities. The houses 
must, to start with, be well planned and have 
the best possible structural arrangements. The 
air, being limited, must be changed as frequently 
as possible by every available means of ventilation. 
But with houses so constructed there yet remain 
two things necessary to their healthy occupation. 
The first is the restriction of the numbers of those 
9 
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who may occupy them, and the second is the 
.sanitary supervision of the occupants. 

Now the actual overcrowding of the poorer 
houses, which prevails in most towns, reached a 
worse point in Glasgow than anywhere probably in 
the United Kingdom; and in consequence it has 
been Glasgow which has set the example of drastic 
measures to cope with the evil. The fact that one- 
quarter of the people of Glasgow were living in 
one-room houses, and nearly half of the people in 
two-room houses, was brought prominently before 
the public about twenty years ago ; and it did not 
take much imagination or reflection to infer that in 
such conditions a healthy moral and physical 
life was impossible. 

The number of people in any town who live in 
single-apartment houses or in houses of two 
apartments is in itself not conclusive evidence 
of an excessive crowding; for a one-room house 
has a useful and important function, and is in 
itself unobjectionable. But in actual experience, 
when the size, situation, equipment of the houses, 
and the number and character of the occupants 
are considered, it is in the one and two room 
houses that the worst insanitary conditions prevail 
To measure overcrowding, a certain air space for 
each individual is taken as a minimum, and houses 
which do not provide that amount of air space for 
each person who sleeps there are said technically 
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to be "overcrowded." It was in Glasgow where, 
as I have said, the conditions were particularly bad, 
that it was first made an offence punishable 
in the police courts, to crowd persons together 
with less than the minimum of air space. To 
Inake it possible to enforce this provision the 
saoitary inspectors were empowered to enter 
and measure houses of less than three rooms. 
If a house has not more than three rooms and 
contains only 2000 cubic feet of space, a metal 
ticket is placed on the outside of the door, 
which bearB the total amount of cubic space 
in the house and the number of adults who are 
allowed to be accommodated there. A child 
under ten counts as a half. The ticketing of 
houses is only resorted to in cases where the class 
of people occupying them is such as to make 
insanitary conditions of life probable. In Glasgow 
there are about 20,000 ticketed houses. When 
once houses are ticketed they are liable to be 
entered at any hour of the night by inspectors, who 
ascertain whether the occupants exceed the number 
allowed by the ticket. In this way as many 
as 50,000 night visits are made in Glasgow in 
the course of the year. It is only in aggravated 
cases that prosecutions actually follow the detection 
of overcrowding; and a reasonable discretion has 
to be exercised by the authorities. Thus one 
large family in a house of insufScient accommodation 
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presents a case for much more lenient treatment 
than where a person makes a trade of taking 
in lodgers, "and thereby overcrowds a house. In 
the great majority of cases the inspector merely 
warns the offender that another offence will 
entail a prosecution; and of those who are 
actually prosecuted, many are merely admonished 
by the magistrates, who have always leant strongly 
to the side of leniency in administering these 
powers. 

A special class of house which gives much 
trouble to the public health authorities is that 
known as the "f armed-out" house. Proprietors 
of the lowest class of house property shirk 
the trouble of dealing with the only cIeuss of 
tenant who will occupy it, and accordingly they will 
let a whole block of house property to a house- 
farmer at a reduced rent rather than take the 
trouble of letting it in single rooms to separate 
tenants and the risk of moonlight flittings. '' The 
house -farmer puts a few articles of furniture, 
such as a bed, table, chairs, pots and pans, a 
few dishes, etc., into the house, and the house 
is then ready for occupancy as a 'furnished* 
apartment." The business is a very profitable 
one for the house-farmer, who pays on an average 
(in Glasgow) Is. 9d. per room per week, while 
he charges 4s. 6d. to his subtenants. Even 
allowing for rates -and the cost of the trifling 
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fumishings which he provides, be has a consider- 
able margin of profits. These farmed-out bouses 
are increasing rapidly, and in some towns house- 
farmmg is becoming a recognised and profitable 
trade. The houses are larger than the one 
and two room houses for which the supervison 
already discussed is provided, and the authorities 
complain that their powers with regard to them 
are inadequate, and that they should be subject 
to the rules applicable to common lodging-houses. 
For in the farmed-out houses each room in a larger 
house commonly becomes the whole house of 
a separate family. Not having been designed 
or built for separate occupation, these single rooms 
are among the worst dwellings with which the 
sanitary authorities have to deal. 

When the housing problem first began to attract 
the attention of social reformers, the most miserable 
and disreputable hovels in the great cities were 
the lodging-houses in which the lowest class of 
criminals and the most abandoned of the community 
sought a nightly shelter. This was one of the 
first departments in which the municipal authorities 
started building for themselves. In Glasgow the 
municipal lodging-house was introduced many 
years ago to provide a night's lodgii^ which should 
be clean and comfortable at a cost of 3^d. 
to 4Jd- per night. Now every common lodging- 
house requires to be registered, with the numbe* 
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of lodgers it may contam ; and the keeper of 
the lodging-house must apply for fresh registration 
every year and produce a certificate of character. 
The combined effect of the municipal lodging- 
houses and the registration and supervision of 
the others has been to raise the standard and 
comfort of this class of lodging and to abolish 
the old bad type of lodging-housa 

The problem of housing inevitably raises the 
much controverted question of the policy of 
municipal authorities in the matter of providing 
improved houses for the poor. The system of 
building houses by the Town Council has grown up 
entirely from a desire to meet the need which 
considerations of public health had made clamant, 
and not from any general love of municipal trading 
(as it is called), nor from any idea of making 
a profitable speculation with the ratepayers* money. 
It should be judged, therefore, by the extent to 
which it has effected its primary purpose, and most 
of all by the consideration whether it was necessary 
for that purpose or whether the same objects 
could have been achieved by* any methods short 
of this. As in the case of municipal lodging- 
houses, so in building workmen's dwelUngs, the 
municipalities have endeavoured to set an example 
which should raise the standard throughout. Tet 
it is urged against them that if the rents charged 
in municipal houses are made to pay all costs, 
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they are still in unfair competition with the private 
builder, since the town can obtain money at 
a smaller rate of interest ; while if the municipal 
houses do not pay their way, but are a burden on 
the rates, it is clearly impossible for private enter- 
prise to compete. 

It is most difficult for a municipality to 
n^lect the building of houses in the case where 
they feel compelled in the interests of public 
health to pull down a large block of congested 
and insanitary property in a central part of 
the city. Large numbers of people are thereby 
displaced, and these cannot be left homeless 
while the slow operation of economic causes 
brings about the building of new houses for 
them. It has now become a principle of our 
Legislature that where any great industrial scheme 
involves the compulsory purchase of land and 
the eviction of a large number of people of the 
working classes, the promoters of the enterprise 
must make provision for the housing of the 
dispossessed workmen within a reasonable distance 
of their former homes. This principle is enforced, 
for example, in the case of a Bailway Company 
which takes land and pulls down houses in a 
town; and it would be unreasonable if a muni- 
cipality did not act on the same principle where 
the primary object of the demolition was the 
better housing of the people. It is not, therefore, 
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easy in present conditions to dispense entirely 
with municipal housing; but there is no great 
inclination in our Scottish Town Councils to indulge 
in housmg schemes which are not urgently de- 
manded by considerations of public health. 

In the matter of housing, our Town Councils 
are learning by experience. The great difficulty 
is the provision of a house which shall be 
cheap enough for the poorest class of labourer. 
The earlier schemes comprised the erection of 
a good class of house, usually of tWo rooms, 
but the rents necessary to meet the cost were 
such as could only be paid by a class much 
above those for whom they were intended. In 
Edinburgh there has been a gradual cutting down 
of the cost of building, and a recognition of the 
fact that for the class most in need of sanitary 
and cheap houses a one-room house is essential. 
The last economy that seemed to be possible 
was to leave off the plaster from the inside 
walls and the cement from the outside; and 
this was accordingly done in the more recent 
building schemes. These houses were the 
furthest limit of cheapness consistent with the 
Building Regulations, which the Town Council, no 
less than private builders, must observe. But a 
further step has been taken recently in harmonising 
economy with sanitary requirements. Some of the 
areas of slum property which are most in need 
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of reformation are found to be capable of adapta- 
tion to modern requirements without rebuilding. 
Strong and well-built outer walls are left standing, 
and the interiors are remodelled, and, so far as 
necessary, reconstructed. This has proved to be 
much the most economical method of providing 
houses which shall comply with modem sanitary 
requirements. In the only district where the 
Edinburgh Town Council is now employed on any 
extensive clearance scheme the same economical 
method of internal reconstruction is being em- 
ployed. 

All the efforts made up to the present time 
to deal with this problem of providing healthy 
homes for the poor have resulted in at least 
one important lesson being learnt,— one conclusion 
arrived at on which all are agreed. Considering 
the classes of the population who congregate in 
the slum areas, the proportion of the thriftless, 
the drunken, and the criminal, always found 
among the respectable poor, it is now quite 
clear that the mere provision of well-built and 
clean houses is not alone sufficient. The need 
of supervision of the inmates is^ the great lesson 
which all our experience has taught u& The 
occasional visit of a sanitary inspector is not 
sufficient. A resident caretaker, selected for good 
character and capacity, in each large block of 
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buildings is an absolutely essential condition of 
any permanent reform. Such a caretaker ensures 
cleanliness and good order, and prevents the 
disturbance of respectable tenants by the drunken 
and disorderly, and is, moreover, the best security 
for the safety of the property and its fittings. 

The primary importance of influencing the 
inhabitants by other means than the imiMX)ve- 
ment of their houses has led to the system of 
employing "lady rent collectors." These ladies 
collect the rents weekly, and utilise this oppor- 
tunity of becoming personally acquainted with the 
tenants and their families. Such an acquaintance 
may readily ripen into a most helpful friendship ; 
and advice, which springs from friendship and is 
not patronising, will often aid the shiftless wife 
and mother to raise her family to greater self- 
respect and independence. In London the work 
of rent-collecting is undertaken by the ladies of 
the Eyrie Society; and in Edinburgh the Social 
Union is prepared to "factor" working-class 
tenements, and now has more than twenty 
properties under its management. The Glasgow 
Housing Commission was very favourably im- 
pressed with the evidence which it received of 
the beneficial influence of the lady rent-collectors 
in Edinburgh and London, and recommended the 
adoption of a similar system in Glasgow. 

The ultimate solution of the many social problems 
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connected with the housing of the poor seems to 
involve a steady attention to two distinct matters, 
the houses and the occupants. That the houses 
are well designed and built, that they are not 
occupied by more people than can live in them in 
health and decency, can only be ensured by a 
rigorous enforcing of the law by the sanitary 
authorities, including the law as to the minimum 
cubic space for each occupant. The supervision of 
the occupants requires the co-operation of carefully 
selected resident caretakers and of the lady rent- 
collectors. The authority of the one and the 
influence of the other have been frequently proved 
to produce a marked change in the conduct of the 
worst class of slum-dwellers, and there is ample 
scope and urgent need for a great extension of their 
activities. 



LECTURE VI 

Publio Health, eontiimed : Sanitary iDspectors — Employment of 
Women — Protection of Infant Life~-Medical Inspection of 
School Children — Infectious Diseases — Notification and Con- 
trol — Hospitals — Factory Acts — Inspectors — General Control 
of Local Bodies by Central Departments— Effects of the 
System. 

The protection of the public health, besides giving 
rise to a vast number of rules and regulations of 
all kinds, has brought into existence an army of 
public officials whose duty it is to see to the 
enforcement of the law. So long as every kind of 
public nuisance involved the initiative of some 
private individual before it could be stopped, there 
was no chance of effective administration of the 
law. What was everybody's duty was nobody's. 
But now every burgh and every county has its 
staff of sanitary inspectors. The inspector, indeed, 
caunot be everywhere at once, and he must rely on 
private persons bringing to his notice causes of com- 
plaint. But the person who complains of a smelling 
drain, or a leaking gas-pipe, or a dangerous chimney- 
pot, now has the simple course open to him of writ- 
ing a letter to the sanitary inspector. And a large 
number of inspectors have their time fully occupied 
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in investigating such complaints. In a large city 
letters of complaint come in to the inspectors in 
thousands, and deal with matters too numerous 
to mention. From a house too ruinous to be 
habitable, to the inconvenience of the hens in a 
neighbour's back-garden, from the smoke of a 
factory chimney to the tree overhanging the foot- 
path, the complaints vary in gravity and subject- 
matter. In each case the inspector has to inquire 
into the seriousness of the trouble, to find out the 
owner or other responsible person, to serve a notice 
ordering him to abate the nuisance, or to inform 
the Burgh Engineer if it fall within his department. 
A principal Sanitary Inspector, like the Medical 
Officer of Health, has a considerable security of 
tenure in his office. His appointment must be 
notified to the Local Government Board, and he may 
not be dismissed without the Board's consent. Under 
the chief inspector are a number of assistant 
inspectors, varying with the size of the town or 
district and the work to be dona These do not 
enjoy the same status or security of tenure. There 
are examinations conducted by the Sanitary Institute 
of Scotland which test an applicant's qualifications 
for such posts. These examinations are open to 
men and women alike, and several Town Councils 
have made use of the services of women as assistant 
inspectors. In Glasgow six women are employed 
as assistant inspectors or " health visitors," and their 
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principal duty is to go into the poorest class of slum 
houses and teach the women methods of cleanliness 
in the management of their houses and of their 
children. 

Another matter which falls within the subject 
of public health is the preservation of infant Ufa 
In recent years much attention has been given to 
this question by the few who have grasped its 
importance for the future of the nation ; but little 
has been done by the public authorities to grapple 
with the problem in any adequate fashion. Infant 
mortality is, of course, subject to most of the 
influences which affect the health of the community 
in general Thus we find that as the general 
death-rate is higher in towns than in the 
country, so is the rate of infant mortality; and as 
the general death-rate shows clearly the injurious 
effects of overcrowding and slum environment, so 
does the infant mortaUty increase in like conditions. 
But the rate of infant mortality is immensely higher 
than the general rate, and that difference is 
universally admitted to be much greater than is 
made necessary by the difference in the conditions. 
In short, of the infant mortality a much larger pro- 
portion is due to preventable, and easily prevent- 
able, causes. That the infant death-rate should rise 
in some crowded districts to over 150 per 1000 
is of itself a sufficiently striking fact, and the 
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amount of suffering indicated by it should be 
enough to stimulate the community to measures 
of reform. But the matter has a national aspect. 
To grasp the full significance of such an infant 
mortality it should be viewed alongside of another 
fact. The birth-rate is falling faster in the United 
Kingdom than in any other country in Western 
Europe. The conjunction of a rapidly-falling birth- 
rate and a very high rate of infant mortality con- 
stitutes^ a national problem of the utmost gravity 
which demands consideration and treatment on a 
statesmanlike scale. It is a hopeful sign for the 
practical treatment of the problem that the medical 
profession has recently made a serious representa- 
tion to the Government, and that some legislative 
measures are now promised which will facilitate 
the work of local bodies in dealing with the 
evil. 

In the meantime, however, numerous experiments 
are being tried locally, both in this country and on 
the Continent. It is not, perhaps, unnatural that 
the lead should be taken in France, where the birth- 
rate is lowest ; but if that consideration does (as I 
have suggested) aggravate the situation, it behoves 
this country, with its birth-rate not at present so 
low as that of France, but falling at a more rapid 
rate, not to be behind that country in the search 
for some effective remedy. 

The causes of the high death-rate among infants 
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in their first year axe numerous and complex ; and 
therefore no simple remedy will meet the evil 
The industrial employment of working-class women 
is one of the most serious causes in some towns, 
but plays a much smaller part in others where 
there are no great industries largely dependent 
on female labour. The ignorance and carelessness 
of women of the working classes, and the drinking 
habits of the population, form a more general 
cause, and one which operates throughout the 
whole country. But even among the most respect- 
able people of the working class there are causes 
which arise from the conditions of their housing. 
Much of the trouble springs from the milk supply ; 
and the Local Government Board has drawn atten- 
tion to the difficulty which exists in the small and 
crowded houses of our towns in keeping milk 
pure and free from contamination. One leading 
feature, therefore, of all the experiments which 
have been tried to combat infant mortality has 
been the supply of milk for infant feeding. In 
Leith there has existed for some years a municipal 
depdt for providing pasteurised milk, which is 
sold in sealed bottles, each containing the appro- 
priate quantity for one meal, varying with the 
age of the infant. A similar system has been 
started in Glasgow and Dundee, and is proposed 
by the medical officer in Aberdeen. Some efforts 
have been made in Edinburgh by private charity 
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to let the Edinburgh poor share the benefits of 
the Leith dep6t. 

From these experiments some facts have been 
ascertained and some useful lessons learnt. The 
success of the work is handicapped by the fact 
that the milk dep6t is regarded as a last resort, 
only to be tried when other methods have failed 
to nourish the child. The most important lesson 
of the experiment is the absolute necessity of 
providing some supervision of each child in its 
own home. A lady visitor is employed both in 
Leith and in Glasgow to visit the homes of those 
who are receiving milk from the depdt and to 
instruct the mothers. Some degree of this super- 
vision is quite essential if the milk dep6t is to 
fulfil its double purpose of counteracting pollution 
of the milk and ignorant methods of feeding. 
Great difficulty is found in persuading the mothers 
to bring their infants to be weighed and examined ; 
but in Paris, where the care of infants is carried 
out with great care and system, it is made a special 
point that the children should be brought regularly 
for weighing and medical examination. This is 
more easily done where the milk is given away 
as a charity, but is difficult to insist on where the 
parents merely buy milk from the depdt as they 
would from any shop. 

After the first year of infancy, the next stage 
to 
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of life at which care for the public health becomes 
a subject of attention for the public authorities is 
tiie school age. For several reasons the efforts of 
those most interested in national physique have 
centred themselves on the years of compulsory 
school attendance. It is a plastic age; and con- 
firmed strength to endure throughout manhood 
and womanhood, or a permanently impaired con- 
stitution, may be fixed during that period of life. 
At the school age the State has in any event so 
far taken control of the lives of the children and 
assumed the responsibility for such an important 
part of their upbringing that it has both the 
responsibility and the oj^rtunity for considering 
questions of health. For about nine years ' of 
childhood most of the children of the country are 
in the hands of public authorities for a good many 
hours every day, and it concerns the public interest 
that, whatever intellectual results the school system 
may produce, it shall have a beneficial, and in no case 
a detrimental, effect on the physique of the population. 
In recent years some careful consideration 
(sometimes a little sensational and panic stricken) 
has been given to the question of national physique ; 
and alarming pictures have been drawn of the 
degeneration of the race. Accurate information is, 
however, very scanty, and the data for comparison 
with past generations are almost entirely wanting. 
Such words, then, as deterioration and amelioration 
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are, in the present state of our knowledge, quite 
inappropriate. It is sufficient for practical purposes 
to know that a large number of the school children 
in the large towns are weakly and stunted. The 
question of physique in relation to education was 
thoroughly investigated by a Boyal Commission, 
under the chairmanship of the late Lord Mansfield, 
which reported about three years ago. The 
Commissioners found, after getting general im- 
pressions from a great number of witnesses, that 
they were still so ill-provided with reliable and 
detailed information that they instituted an in- 
dependent examination by two medical gentlemen 
of a certain limited number of school children in 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh. A noticeable difference 
was found in the condition of the children examined 
in the two cities. Those in Aberdeen were taller, 
heavier, and better nourished. The Commission 
took the difference to represent that existing 
between the smaller cities with less crowding and 
better health conditions, and the larger cities with 
crowded slums and greater destitution. This 
inference was confirmed by two facts. In the 
first place there was a noticeable difference among 
the Edinburgh schools from which the children 
were drawn. In the schools in better-class districts 
(e.g. Bruntsfield School) the children were measur- 
ably fitter than those in schools which served 
congested and very poor districts (e.g. North 
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Canongate School). In the second place, the 
investigation included an inquiry into the homes 
from which the children came ; and in view of the 
general superior physique found in Aberdeen, 
nothing could .be more significant than the fact 
that a much smaller proportion of the children 
came from one and two roomed houses than in 
the case of Edinburgh. In Aberdeen the in- 
vestigator reported that "the balance, in respect 
of health and development, was in favour of 
children drawn from three and four roomed houses." 
And the Edinburgh investigator, in discussing the 
factors that produced such an unsatisfactory state 
of matters in the North Gappngate School (the 
worst included in the inquiry), said that " housmg 
and food must be regarded as the chief." We 
are thus brought back to the conclusion of a 
previous lecture, that the central and most vital 
of all public health problems is the condition of 
life in the overcrowded slums of the cities. 

The principal conclusion to which the Eoyal 
Commission was brought by the evidence was that 
the balance and proportion of our educational system 
was defective, in respect that it gave insufficient at- 
tention to the physical side, and that the demands 
of the, intellectual training had too much crowded 
out the care for bodily health and development. 
In speaking of this absorption in the ordinary 
school course to the (relative) exclusion of physical 
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care, the Commissioners say: "In many of the 
better-class Elementary Schools this produces no 
very harmful results. The children are well looked 
after at home, and they can very well devote to 
strictly scholastic work the hours of their school 
attendance. But it is not the case with the poorest 
schools — or indeed with the majority of scholars. 
We were struck by the fact that, in the large 
towns, the schools in the poorest localities were 
those which had fewest advantages as regards 
physical training and recreation opportunities. It 
is above all for these schools that we think a very 
elastic curriculum is absolutely essential, and that 
at least during the earlier part of the school life the 
physical and recreative part of education is as valu- 

work, and should bear a proportion to the rest of 
school life quite different from that hitherto assigned 
to it." They emphasise, in addition, the fact that 
an improved physique so obtained would compen- 
sate for the loss of time even in the intellectual 
sphere by the increased receptivity of the children. 
Along with such an increased time and attention 
devoted to physical training, there is an urgent 
need for some expert medical assistance to the 
teachers and the local authorities, in guiding them 
to the most suitable form of physical exercises. 
Every partial examination of school children, such 
as those in Edinburgh and Aberdeen to which I 
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have referred, has shown that there is a minority 
of children who suffer from some form of disease 
or debility which makes a general system of training 
suitable for healthy children absolutely injurious to 
them. For this reason some periodical medical 
inspection seems to be an essential preliminary to 
any adequate provision for improving the general 
physical standard. In every large town there are 
many hundreds of children suffering from unde- 
tected diseases, to which most of the schemes of 
physical exercises generally adopted would prove 
hurtful. And such cases would, in the event of a 
general periodical medical inspection, be brought to 
the notice of the parents, and would be provided 
with a more suitable form of physical training. In 
addition to all this, a medical inspection would 
provide that much-needed collection of accurately 
observed facts, without which the treatment of 
defective physique in school children is too much 
a mere working in the dark. 

This consideration of the physical condition of 
school children assumes another phase, when it is 
considered that there is a certain minority of the 
children, especially in the very poor quarters of the 
town, who come to school inadequately fed, and 
therefore unfit to undergo either the physical or 
the mental exercises of the school. The Boyal 
Commission, already referred to, considered that this 
matter of securing sufficient nourishment, already 
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an important one, would require special considera* 
tion if their proposals for increasing the amount 
of physical exercises were adopted. It is recognised 
to be a peculiarly difficult subject for a public 
authority to interfere with. If the School Boards 
were once authorised to expend the ratepayers' 
money on providing food, the increase in the rates 
would not be the greatest evil that would ensue. 
The poorest classes would suffer a grave injury by 
the inroad upon their independence and self-respect, 
and by the serious blow that would be struck at 
their family life. At the present time a great deal 
is being done by charitable effort directed into this 
channel. Some School Boards allow the use of 
school premises, and even organise the work of 
providing meals with funds given to them from 
private sources. In one case that has come to my 
notice, a School Board asked and received from the 
Town Council a small grant from the Common 
Good of the burgh to enable it to discharge some 
liabilities which it had incurred in the matter. 

In spite of the danger of encroaching further on 
the independence of parents, and of relieving them 
of their responsibilities, it may yet be possible 
to devise some remedy which shall avoid these 
dangers. With the best wiU in the world to do 
their duty by their children, some poor parents are 
yet hindered from feeding them properly by im- 
pediments in the way of home provision of suitable 
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food. Such parents would gladly pay the small 
cost of a meal provided by the School Board, and 
it would be a better meal at a smaller cost than 
could be provided at home. The feeding scheme 
would be self-supporting ; and if it were made a 
duty of the School Board to see that every child 
had been fed, the neglectful parents could be 
proceeded against for their neglect ; and if the cause 
were their destitution, they would be supplied with 
relief through the usual Poor Law channels. 

An entirely difTerent department of Public Health 
administration relates to the prevention of infec- 
tious diseasa We saw in an earlier lecture how 
the method of compulsory notification was intro- 
duced locally as an experiment, and then embodied 
in an adoptive Act. Now, since 1897, the com- 
pulsory notification of infectious diseases has been 
enforced in all districts of Scotland, without any 
option being left to the localities. It is incumbent 
on every head of a house, or person in charge of 
a patient, as well as on every medical practitioner, 
to notify any case of infectious disease in their 
charge. The notification is sent to the Medical 
Officer of Health for the district, and it then 
becomes his duty to inquire into the provisions 
made for isolation and disinfection. He has 
extensive powers for the compulsory removal of 
patients to a fever hospital in cases where he is 
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satisfied that they cannot be treated at home in 
such a way as to ensure the prevention of the 
spread of infection. The local authority must 
provide for the removal of infected articles, and 
may provide temporary accommodation for persons 
removed from an infected house. Most elaborate 
regulations are laid down for compulsory dis- 
infection of premises and houses, and penalties 
are imposed for letting infected houses and for 
leaving such a house without giving the owner 
notice of its condition. 

The co-operation of the School Boards is required 
to prevent the public schools from becoming a 
means of propagating epidemics. Where the 
medical officer finds that children of school age 
are in a house in which he is called to deal with 
a case of infectious disease, he gives notice to the 
Clerk of the School Board, and the attendance of 
such children is stopped. The School Board has 
power to close a school, wholly or partially, or to 
exclude particular children, as they may see fit. 

The local Public Health authority has therefore 
imposed on it the duty of providing a fever hospital 
for its district. Authorities may combine to build 
and maintain a hospital for their joint use. The 
fever hospital is one of the most expensive provisions 
for the protection of public health ; for the accom- 
modation requires to be adequate to meet any 
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times, when there are no epidemics, much of this 
accommodation is not in use. It has required a 
good deal of effort on the part of the Local 
Gtovemment Board to induce the poorer County 
and Burgh authorities to build expensive fever 
hospitals, which they see standing empty and 
consuming the rates for no present visible advantage. 
The patients who are removed to these hospitals 
are generally treated free of charge. If they are 
cases which might be compulsorily removed to 
the hospital for the purpose of isolation, no charge 
is made, although they go with free consent and 
are quite able to pay. But if they are not cases 
which might be compelled to go, then a charge 
may be made. 

Dangers to health which are due to industrial 
conditions or incidental to industrial employments 
began to receive attention about a century i^o, 
when the growth of the factory system was dis- 
closing the serious dangers to which it exposed 
the workers. In 1802 an Act was passed "for 
the preservation of the health and morals of 
apprentices and others employed in cotton and 
other mills and factories." Since then there has 
been a steady growth in the care for the health 
of factory hands, and in the stringency of the laws 
regulating industrial operationa In two directions 
this growth has been manifest. First, the healthy 
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conditions of employment, the sanitary state of 
factories and workshops, and the precautions agajnst 
the dangers of unhealthy trades have been attended 
to by an elaborate code of regulations. Second, 
in the case of women and children employed in 
industrial pursuits, the State has intervened to 
limit the hours of work. Excessive hours of work 
among men have not yet been restrained by the 
State; and in present-day movements in that 
direction (as among miners) it is generally recognised 
that an overwhelming body of opinion in the 
particular trade is necessary to justify interference 
with the liberty of the individual. The two cases 
are not treated on the same footing. In the cases of 
women and of children the coercion of the individual 
is in the interests of the physical fitness of the nation ; 
while in the case of men, the individual is, or would 
be, coerced in the interests of the general body of 
\^iB fellow- workers in the same trade. 

The long course of legislation on the control 
of factories waa summed up in an Act passed in 
1901, which now forms the code by which all 
such matters are regulated. Factories and work- 
shops require to be kept clean and sufficiently 
ventilated to render harmless any gases, dust, or 
atmospheric impurities caused by the processes 
which are carried on. Overcrowding is restricted 
by a provision that there must be a space of 260 
cubic feet for each person employed. 
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In regulating the hours of work for women 
and children, a distinction is drawn between textile 
factories and other factories or workshops. In 
textile trades the daily hours of work for women and 
for young persons under sixteen are limited to twelve 
per day, with a half-holiday on Saturday. From 
these twelve hours not less than two hours must be 
deducted for meals; thus leaving ten hours a day 
of actual work. The meal intervals must be so 
arranged as to leave no period of uninterrupted 
work exceeding four and a half hours. The hours 
of children in textile factories are much more 
restricted. They can only be employed either in 
the morning or in the afternoon for a period not 
exceeding seven hours, or they may be employed 
on alternate days. But no child may be employed 
in the mornings in two successive weeks, or in 
the afternoons for two successive weeks; and a 
whole holiday is secured to a child unless his 
work has on no day in that week exceeded five 
and a half hours. 

The Act applies to the whole of the United 
Kingdom; and it should be remembered that in 
Scotland no child under fourteen is exempted from 
school attendance except by a special permission 
of the School Board. This provision is a far more 
effective protection against excessive employment 
of child labour than are these restrictions on the 
hours of work in factories. 
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The provisions with reference to workshops 
and factories other than textile factories do not 
differ materially, although the hours which must 
be allotted to meals are shorter, and therefore 
the total hours of actual work are slightly longer. 
For women and children too, the observance of 
certain holidays is provided for. In Scotland these 
are the ancient fast days, or where these no longer 
exist, two other days in the year in substitution ; 
and in addition, eight half-holidays or four whole 
holidays in the year. 

In addition to all these provisions as to the 
hours and times in which women and children may 
be employed, safeguards are provided against the 
employment of children who are physically unfit for 
the work. No child under the age of twelve may 
be employed in a factory at all. Before a child or 
a young person under e^teen has been in a factory 
for a week he or she must be examined in the 
factory by a surgeon. He has to satisfy himself by 
a certificate of birth or other evidence that the 
child is of the necessary age, and must certify from 
personal observation that the child is not incapaci- 
tated by disease or bodily infirmity from working 
for the hours allowed by law. He may, however, 
after making himself familiar with the nature of 
the work carried on in the factory, make conditions 
as to what work a child may be employed at. 
For these purposes medical practitioners in any 
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district may be appointed by the factory inspector 
to act as certifying surgeons, and if none is so 
appointed in any district the medical officer of the 
Parish Council acts as certifying surgeon. 

Such an elaborate code for^ the regulation of 
work in factories and workshops would inevitably 
remain inoperative if it were left to the initiative 
of those for whose protection it is designed to put 
the rules in force. A staff of inspectors, therefore, 
has charge of supervising its administration. These 
inspectors are not the officials of any local bodies. 
They are appointed by and responsible to the 
Home Office in London, which for this purpose has 
a jurisdiction over Scotland as well as over 
England. 

Throughout our studies in Scottish Local Govern- 
ment we have constantly had occasion to refer to 
the departments of the Central Government which 
exercise some control over the local bodies with 
which we have been concerned. Of these central 
departments the most frequently referred to has 
been the Local Government Board. We saw how 
in 1845 the newly constituted Parochial Boards, 
which controlled the administration of poor relief, 
were placed under the control of the Board of 
Supervision, which was set up at the same time. 
To its original sphere of operations — the relief of 
the poor — was subsequently added the supervision 
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of Public Health administration. In 1894 this 
Board was superseded by the present Local Goyem- 
ment Board with a simpler constitution and some- 
what wider functions. This Board consists of six 
members, — a chairman, a legal member, a medical 
member, with three ex officio members, namely, the 
Secretary and Under-Secretary for Scotland, and 
the Solicitor-General. 

The powers of this Board have been so frequently 
referred to that you will have gathered a better 
idea of its powers of intervention in local ad- 
ministration than could be given in any general 
summary. It has on its staff thoroughly expert 
officials, who are probably the greatest authorities 
in this country on their respective departments of 
poor relief, preventive medicine, and so on. From 
their wide knowledge and experience of what is 
going on in all parts of the country, these officials 
at« able to give advice to local authorities on many 
important matters of administration, so that, among 
other useful functions of the Central Board, it is a 
means of making the experiments of one district 
, available as an ex;ample or as a warning to others. 
The Board is subjected to a constant fire of 
questions from local authorities all over the country 
on a great variety of subjects. To all these 
anxious inquirers the experience of the Board's 
officials is embodied in the advice given. I think 
that to those who dip below the surface and 
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inquire iato the actual working of Local Govern- 
ment machinery, nothing will be more striking 
than the paternal control exercised by the Local 
Government Board over the local elected bodies, 
encouri^ing and even compelling the laggard and 
the negligent, and restraining the follies of the 
impetuous. 
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time. 

Please return promptly. 
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This book should be returned 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped belpw. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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This book should be returned T^scstc: 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped belQw. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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This book should be returned 
the Iiibrcury on or before the last date 
stamped belpw. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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This book should be returned 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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